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BACK TO 


HE APWA Silver Anniversary has been well 
TT commemorated and another year has begun. 

There are no more birthday parties and no more 
silver covers on Public Welfare. The efforts of the 
board, the staff and of the membership are directed 
once again toward the usual activities of the Associa- 
tion. In these respects it might be said that everything 
is normal once again. 

But “back to normal,” like “the good old days,” is 
better regarded as a nostalgic reverie than as an ob- 
jective to be recaptured. The trouble with “normal,” 
at least for APWA, is that there is no normal period 
to go back to. There were the early days when the 
public welfare programs, as they are known today, 
were being established. There were the disruptions 
of the war years and the ensuing readjustments. 
More recently there has been the invigorating growth 
of membership, both individual and agency, which 
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has enabled the Association to extend its effectiveness, 
not only through augmented staff services, but, equally 
important, through the increased participation of the 
membership in the broad range of Association activ- 
ities. 

Obviously the changing scene during the next 
twenty-five years will be marked by many new de- 
mands which cannot now be foreseen. The gift of 
prophecy is not necessary, however, to predict that 
in the future there will be no more wayside “rest 
stops” than there have been in the past. 


One of the great differences today is that the issues 
and objectives in public welfare are more clearly 
understood than they were when APWA began. 
This is due primarily, of course, to the vast body of 
experience which has been accumulated. But it is 
through the mechanisms of APWA—the committees 
and conferences and other channels of communication 
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—that this experience can be sifted and tested so that 
its true meaning can be brought into sharper focus. 


The result is that today the field of public welfare 
sees more clearly where it stands. Through constant 
review and evaluation it knows what the important 
issues are, and it has taken positions on them. While 
no area of activity as dynamic and complex as public 
welfare can or should be in complete agreement at 
all points, there is nevertheless a remarkable breadth 
of common ground among agencies and individuals 
at all levels and in all geographic areas. 


These, then, are some of the reasons why the future 
of public welfare seems to stand out more clearly 
today than it did twenty-five years ago. Most of the 
specific objectives are well known and do not need to 
be catalogued here. In broad outline they call for 
services and programs that will promote wholesome 
and productive lives for families and individuals, and 
which will restore people to a state of usefulness and 
well-being when they are unable to do so through 
their own efforts alone. Among the paramount con- 
siderations in providing the means for attaining these 
objectives are the following: Agencies should be 
equipped with staffs that are adequate, both in num- 
bers and in skills, to provide services of the quality 
required to carry out the purposes of the program; 
insurable risks to the security of individuals and 
families should be covered by social insurance rather 
than by public assistance; assistance payments should 
be adequate to meet the subsistence and medical needs 
of the recipients, and, especially in ADC, to enable 
children to experience as fully as possible a normal 
family life; the knowledge and skills that are now 
available should be utilized to the best advantage in 
meeting the special needs of children whose well- 
being is threatened by such hazards as dependency, 
neglect, delinquency, or family discord, or who are 
physically or psychologically handicapped; constant 
effort should be made to discover ways to improve 
the services of public welfare agencies through re- 
search, experimentation, and demonstration. 


In the sense that the pursuit of these objectives is 
the continuing purpose of the public welfare field, 
the current situation is normal. But the constant 
changes of a dynamic society do not provide any 
leveling-off place where the status quo can be long 
defended. The efforts of APWA to move to ever 
higher ground in the improvement of public welfare 
services reflect the resolved purpose of its member- 
ship, which in turn is a reflection of the recognized 
social objectives of the nation. 


APWA REGIONAL CONFERENCES 
IN 1956 


Southwest Region—Hotel Biltmore, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma___»_»_»_>_E__ April 4-6 


Central States Region—Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio_.___ ‘ April 15-18 





Mountain States Region—Hotel Cosmopolitan, 





Denver, Colorado June 17-20 
Northeast Region—William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania____ September 19-21 


Southeast Region—George Vanderbilt Hotel, 
Asheville, North Carolina... October 3-5 


West Coast Region—Hotel Multnomah, 
Portland, Oregon October 15-17 





Announcements and preliminary programs will be 
sent to members as the times for these conferences 
approach, but it is not too early now to make reserva- 
tions at conference hotels. 





The 
George Warren Brown 
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St. Louis 5, Missouri 


Master of Social Work 


A professional two-year curriculum. A generic 
first year; a specialized second year in family 
case work, child welfare, medical social work, 
psychiatric social work, social group work, 
public welfare administration, social welfare 
organization, social work research. Scholarships 
and stipends are offered on a competitive basis. 


Doctor of Social Work 


A professional degree based on a research con- 
centration. 


Early inquiry and application advised. 
For further information write to The Dean. 
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The “Folks at Home” and Public 
Assistance Through Two Decades 


ROBERT W. STEMPLE 


As 20 years of Social Security in the United States are being reviewed, a 
look at developments in a local community in that period provides an 
interesting angle. Mr. Stemple’s paper was given at a meeting of Maryland 
county welfare directors and board members in November 1955. The 
author began his social work as a caseworker in Garrett County, Maryland, 
in 1936 and is now county director there. A few years away, for professional 
training in social work, in Army service, with UNRRA and the Japanese 
occupation, heighten the objectivity of his observations. 


Persons continuously associated with the public 
assistance program the past two decades agree that 
much has happened and many changes have come 
about. Experiences have been different as roles and 
responsibilities have differed. Can the changes and 
developments be considered as “progress”? Those 
whose association is recent could raise question as to 
whether or not progress has been made. Under- 
standably, newcomers see the program as it is and 
would be inclined to note weaknesses and inade- 
quacies, possibly without knowledge of the program’s 
struggle in development. A review of some of the 
events and changes may show that substantial progress 
has been made. 

To get at the more important areas the review will 
be limited to some of the developments as they relate 
to county boards, the staff, the community and the 
client. 

Citizen Boarps 


In Maryland one of the first boards was organized 
in 1933 with the legislature setting aside $153,530 
from Reconstruction Finance Corporation funds to 
be used for relief purposes in seven counties. The 
boards were formed when “interested and responsible 
citizens” met with an official representing the Gover- 
nor’s Emergency Unemployment Commission. Seven 
of the citizens were selected to compose the board. 
Few if any of these pioneers realized the immensity 
of the job to be done, or were aware of the authority 
and responsibility that would be theirs. The relief 
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program was seen as a temporary measure to help 
the unemployed. Certainly the program as it is 
known today was not dreamed of in 1933 by the 
first board members. 


The minutes of the first meetings are significant 
historically and record in detail those matters with 
which the boards concerned themselves. It was deter- 
mined that members would serve without pay and 
this practice has continued to the present. The first 
act of one of the early boards was to elect a chairman 
and a treasurer who was to dispense the funds avail- 
able for relief and administration. The members set 
up the county organization, apparently with little di- 
rection or control from the state level. In approaching 
organization and duties, one of the first boards 
focused on six areas: Organizing the board; registra- 
tion of applicants; classification as to degree of need; 
rating of applicants; relief; and investigation. From 
this modest beginning stemmed the organization and 
program as it is known today. 

The first boards lost little time in swinging into ac- 
tion with one county group opening in April, 1933. 
Wages of the first clerical employee were set at $14 
a week and the hourly wage of those on work relief 
was fixed at twenty cents. Relief would be given 
“only for those eligible.” As a working principle it 
was agreed work relief would be the accepted medium 
of aid for “the ablebodied man” and “standards for 
relief” would be set at “an adequate minimum.” How 
to determine eligibility was one of the first problems 
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and a 1933 recording mentions several board mem- 
bers’ belief it would be “embarrassing for certain 
men” to fill out the history blank to obtain relief. The 
old, but ever new cry of relief for the “deserving” 
was prevalent, and boards were uncertain about what 
to do with the “unworthy” who were in need. 

The first standard for relief made no provision for 
the single man; set twenty cents an hour and a maxi- 
mum of $1.60 a week for two persons; and ranged 
up to $9.60 weekly for 48 hours of work for the 
family of twelve persons. Standards have changed 
over the years and boards no longer establish them; 
however, they do participate in a well defined pro- 
cedure for standard setting. In late 1935 the first 
Old Age Assistance payments were made and the 
maximum grant for two persons, based on the stand- 
ard set by the board was $35.01 a month and included 
food, household necessities, rent, utilities, clothing 
and medical care. Today, the grant for two Old 
Age Assistance recipients able to care for themselves 
would be $81.70 without an allowance for medical 
care since that need is now met through the state 
Medical Care Program. Over a twenty year span a 
definite change in respect to standards and the method 
of setting standards is noted. The dollar value has 
changed too, and the logical question is what will 
$81.70 buy today compared to what $35.01 bought in 
1933? Today’s standard for assistance is considered 
as adequate minimum, just as it was twenty years 
ago. Change? Progress? 


Earty Poticies 


In 1933, 1934 and 1935 boards established many 
important policies. Their thinking in relation to one 
of these policies is noteworthy. They decided all 
work should he paid for in cash rather than in food 
or food orders. Individuals should have the op- 
portunity to carry the responsibility of handling their 
own money. This policy has stood the test of time, 
even though occasional question arises as to why 
assistance is not given in the form of the commodity 
needed rather than in cash. 

Local boards experienced persistent problems in 
arriving at a satisfactory policy in regard to determin- 
ing the resources of legally responsible relatives. At 
first, lack of policy was evident as cases were handled 
on the basis of information a board member might 
have about an applicant. What the board felt to be 
“moral responsibility” was also taken into account. 
As the program developed and as experience was 
gained over the years, methods and procedures for 
determining this resource were worked out with 
local boards and with the leadership of the State De- 
partment of Welfare which established the policy as 


it is known today with basis in state law. 

With the passage of the Social Security Act in 1935, 
local boards were required to establish policy for 
determining need as it related to setting the amount 
of equity a recipient could retain in cash value of 
insurances, bank accounts, real property and other 
such resources. Early manual instruction from the 
State Department of Welfare required the board to 
pass upon all cases approved and to study and pass 
upon any questionable cases. Today board responsi- 
bility is different in respect to determining eligibility, 
with the casework staff and professionally trained 
supervisors carrying that responsibility. Final decision 
as to eligibility for any service is made in accordance 
with the State Department of Welfare Manual, the 
body of written material which defines and directs the 
Department’s activities uniformly in all Maryland 
counties. 

Boarp REsPonsiBILITIES 


In the beginning days boards carried authority and 
responsibility to select and approve work relief proj- 
ects; arrange and provide transportation; provide for 
insurance and compensation; select and certify per- 
sons for work; set the hours of work and rate of 
pay; and procure tools needed. Some boards came to 
the conclusion that work relief functions should 
not fall within the province of their jurisdiction. 
The work relief activities went through several trans- 
fers, from the board to the State Roads Commis- 
sion, to the Civil Works Administration, to the Mary- 
land’ Emergency Relief Administration, and finally 
to the Works Projects Administration. Through- 
out all of those changes the board carried responsi- 
bility for certification and also served as the local 
Civil Works Administration board. There was a con- 
stant problem of stretching funds to meet the needs, 
as boards were hard-pressed to operate a program 
that provided much security for the needy. To meet 
financial crises boards cut work relief for individuals 
by one or two days, then tried to meet the problem 
by not putting new cases on work relief and on one 
occasion suspended all work relief for a week in order 
to make ends meet. Present methods of budgeting 
and financing are different, as is the board’s responsi- 
bility in those areas. 

The National Youth Administration and the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps programs came into the pic- 
ture in 1938 with local boards having responsibility 
in respect to certification. Boards also arranged for 
physical examinations and transportation of those 
being accepted into CCC. 

Another function carried by the county board from 
1934 to 1944 was the handling of appeals. The ag- 
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grieved client appeared before the board and pre- 
sented his case and retired while board came to a 
decision. The present method of handling an appeal 
and providing a fair hearing is strikingly different 
for local agency, the client, and the State Department 
of Welfare. 


Hanpuinc MepicaLt Care 


Providing medical care was a difficult problem with 
which the board was constantly concerned. Doctors, 
clients, and the community voiced dissatisfaction with 
the way medical care was handled. For some time 
bills were paid only when authorized by the board. 
However, doctors gave medical services and later 
billed the board, which had to disallow payment be- 
cause the individual concerned was not on assistance 
or because prior authorization had not been given. 
For some time doctors phoned individual board mem- 
bers for authorization to give medical care to clients. 
The inclusion of $1.00 each month for each person 
in the assistance group did little to solve the problem 
of payment for necessary medical care. The solution 
came in 1946 with the establishment of the State 
Medical Care Program which provided a much 
better service for the clients. It also satisfied the doc- 
tors and freed the county boards from the medical 
care problem. County boards were active in pointing 
up the problem and helped push for the legislation 
needed. 

The first boards carried responsibility for hiring 
and firing staff, setting of salaries, fixing hours of 
work and establishing amount of sick-leave and vaca- 
tion. The distinct difference between administration 
and supervision was recognized in late 1933 when one 
board recommended and later secured the service of 
a casework supervisor. Minutes of several 1935 meet- 
ings record boards’ concern about the sizes of caseloads 
and recommend the minimum be 70 cases and the 
maximum 90 cases for each caseworker. This evi- 
dences a recognition by board that quality of work 
is equally as important as quantity. One board or- 
ganized a special committee to study “problem cases” 
and make decisions based upon recommendations of 
the caseworkers. Today’s boards do not find them- 
selves directly concerned with casework practice. 


MEETING CRITICISM 


Not all problems and activities were “internal” but 
were county-wide in scope and in late 1935 and early 
1936 a state senator formed a committee to conduct 
a study of 50 relief cases to support some prevailing 
belief that there were persons on relief rolls who were 
able to manage without public assistance. The board 
held special meetings in regard to that matter and 


devised means of replying to the complaint, and at 
the same time took action to interpret the program 
to the community. Most county boards sent repre- 
sentatives to the legislature to present relief problems 
and to support actively an adequate appropriation for 
public assistance. 

As the program developed and attained more stabil- 
ity, the care of children in foster homes became a 
matter of concern. Through boards and their efforts 
arrangements were made in several counties for the 
transfer of children under the care of the Maryland 
Children’s Aid Society to the county welfare boards. 
The need for trained child welfare workers was rec- 
ognized at this time and in many counties the services 
of special child welfare workers were secured. 

As experience was gained in the administration of 
the Social Security categories a shift was noted in 
respect to board function and responsibility, with 
the state organization taking on a greater and differ- 
ent kind of responsibility. In 1944 boards still carried 
responsibility for many policy matters, with the old 
problem of how to determine the resource of respon- 
sible relatives continuing to be perplexing. The state 
organization had set up some standards in this respect 
but paradoxically at least one board wanted “dis- 
cretionary authority” around this standard. 


Boarp Functions CHANGE 


In 1944 new public assistance laws were enacted in 
Maryland and eligibility requirements were listed 
and defined. This brought about further change in 
board function and in 1945 its duties (summarized) 
were: Review and adopt the annual budget; formu- 
late local policy consistent with the state plan and 
the intent of existing legislation; study and identify 
unmet needs and bring them to the attention of the 
proper agencies; determine need for local agency to 
adopt a new service and initiate action for program 
development; advise the State Department of Public 
Welfare of local board thinking about current policy 
and practice; and interpret the welfare program to 
the community. Considering what the boards had 
actually done in 1935 and looking at their duties in 
1945 it is obvious that great change had occurred. 
In 1948 the Commission of Efficiency and Economy 
in Maryland State Government consulted some local 
boards. One of the questions posed concerned 
whether or not the state “dictated policy.” The an- 
swer from one board was “no,” but that local boards 
should have the right to change state policy to suit 
local conditions. The Commission also wanted to 
know if cases were put on the rolls without the board 
being consulted. Boards were moving away from 
wanting the responsibility of decision making as to 
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eligibility and at the same time some members felt 
their part in the program was becoming more and 
more limited. This feeling would come naturally 
as duties changed. The change was in terms of differ- 
ent and new responsibilities, however, rather than a 
limitation of responsibility. 

This description highlights some of the activities of 
the boards, what they have done, and mentions areas 
of activity and comments concerning some of the 
major events of the past twenty-odd years which have 
influenced the development of the program. The 
definition and fixing of responsibility as it relates to 
the county board, the client, the local staff, the state 
board and the State Department of Public Welfare 
the most significant development from 1933 to the 
present time. 

For local staff, and particularly the caseworkers, 
changes have been numerous and dramatic. The 
first caseworkers were paid twenty cents an hour. 
The current monthly salary works out to about $2.15 
an hour for the Caseworker I. Vacation and sick 
leave policies were not established. Workers were 
hired and fired overnight. Personnel practices are 
now uniform and there is security and proctection for 
staff through a state merit system and the State Com- 
missioner of Personnel. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN TRAINING 


For workers too, the early years were hectic ones 
with program changes occurring overnight and with 
workers being called upon to carry out their work 
as quickly and efficiently as possible. In 1930 before 
the first public assistance workers had conducted an 
interview, the need for training and education of 
social workers was recognized in Maryland when the 
Social Welfare Commission recommended formal 
training of all social workers. There was a tremen- 
dous job to be done by the workers and it was not 
possible to do much in the way of training and super- 
vision. As time passed the need for training con- 
tinued to manifest itself. Progress was made in the 
turbulent early days and in-service training activities 
were held on a limited scale. Institutes were also held 
with trained persons coming to the county to lead 
and instruct caseworkers in a training effort. In 
1940 the State Department of Public Welfare initiated 
a program to give staff members an opportunity for 
graduate study in schools of social work. The stu- 
dent has a field work placement in one of the counties 
and receives a student caseworker salary. The train- 
ing program helps to develop and retain competent 
personnel in the service and increases opportunities 
for promotion. Today, every county in Maryland has 
at least one professionally trained supervisor. 


In the middle and late ’30’s caseloads of 150-175 
were the rule rather than the exception and workers 
made home visits and also met clients in groups at 
designated points. An air of urgency and emergency 
existed in relation to most persons seeking help. For 
some time workers carried a checkbook or emergency 
order book and granted assistance on the spot. For a 
considerable period of time there were daily payrolls 
and for several years weekly payrolls were made with 
workers writing orders for food, clothing and fuel 
on the store of the client’s choice. Today’s system 
of a monthly payroll is in sharp contrast to the meth- 
ods twenty years ago. 

A beginning caseworker received some orientation 
but was usually “green” to the mechanics and the 
nature of the work. One such caseworker was turned 
loose with an emergency order book and while mak- 
ing home visits came upon a mother with a large 
family. The mother said she could manage if she 
could get milk for all of her children and since she 
needed so much milk it would be cheaper to buy 
two cows, and she knew where she could get them 
cheap. The caseworker wrote an order to cover the 
cost of the cows and went happily on the way. The 
worker’s state of elation was shortlived upon the 
return to headquarters. 


Some OutTMopep IbEas 


Workers did many things in the “old days” that 
are no longer done. In one county during the work 
relief period, certain caseworkers were classified as 
“garden supervisors” and accompanied caseworkers 
on visits to clients for the purpose of planning gar- 
dens, providing seed and fertilizers and garden tools. 
Clients were told what to plant, how much to plant 
and where to plant it. The garden supervisor checked 
back to see how the client had gotten along. It was 
bad for the client if beans and potatoes came up 
where kale and swiss chard had been planned. Work- 
ers attempted to work with clients to improve their 
diets by helping with meal planning and food buy- 
ing. This was a difficult undertaking and was not 
well received by the client. The idea itself was good 
—the need for proper food and a balanced diet was 
recognized then as it is now, but what kind of a job 
is that and who should do it—that is, if the client 
wants it? Working with clients is the worker’s job 
today and the need for services and help other than 
financial has long been recognized. An old case 
record gives an example of worker activity in rela- 
tion to help other than financial as the worker en- 
counters a problem of enuresis in an ADC family. 
The mother and the worker talked the matter over 
and the worker decided a chart should be made list- 
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ing children’s names and providing for the posting 
of a gold star for each “dry night.” The worker made 
the chart and provided the stars and was quite per- 
turbed that the bed-wetting continued. 


Workers AND Poticy 


In years past caseworkers had little opportunity to 
participate in program development or change in rela- 
tion to policy, procedure, and rule and regulation. 
Today all workers directly or indirectly participate in 
those processes resulting in changes in program as 
well as procedures within the agency. A good ex- 
ample of the latter concerned the development of a 
new method of case recording.’ The concept and 
practice of staff participation is important because 
it enables the worker to be more identified with the 
program. This is a change notable over the past 20 
years which would be classified as “progress.” 

In response to a question to name the most signifi- 
cant development for caseworkers in the past twenty 
years, a caseworker singled out the development of 
the Department of Public Welfare Manual, and 
particularly the section concerning standards and 
procedures for assistance and services. Another 
worker in response to the same question thought the 
most significant development is the higher quality 
of worker performance, and the changed attitude of 
the worker toward the client. 


CHANGES FOR CLIENTS 


For the client, too, there have been changes and 
developments in the past two decades. Any change 
or development that affects staff or board, also directly 
or indirectly affects those who use the agency’s serv- 
ice. Some counties in Maryland have on their rolls 
today people who were being helped twenty years 
ago. Without being too facetious, it would be proper 
to wonder how those people who have known public 
assistance so long have been able to live through it 
all. Some few individuals believe the client’s life is 
a bed of roses and the client should be grateful and 
thankful for what he has been given. That kind of 
attitude has changed and continues to change as 
the client is seen as a human being with hopes, fears 
and feelings the same as any other person. The 
client is better understood and there is no question 
as to his being an individual who wants help but 
finds problems in getting it, and difficulty in accept- 
ing it. The need and desire for some degree of secur- 
ity and the feeling of being wanted and accepted is 
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recognized by society. Clients have those same desires 
and needs and some of them can be and are being 
met through sensitively administered public assistance 
programs. For the majority of the clients who have 
been on public assistance, the help used has enabled 
them to live through difficult periods in their lives 
and has been a stepping stone to a self-supporting 
status. Thousands of children have been fed, housed, 
clothed and educated. Thousands of the aged have 
been helped to live out their last years and retain 
some degree of self-respect and independence. Other 
thousands of those who have been temporarily dis- 
abled have had help while they regain their health. 
The permanently disabled and handicapped have had 
medical care and treatment and some of them voca- 
tional rehabilitation along with the needed financial 
aid. 

The program as it is known today is designed so 
that uncertainty does not add to the many other diffi- 
culties which beset those who come for help. Today 
they know where to go to ask for help; they know 
applications will be taken promptly; they know their 
responsibility and that of agency will be made clear; 
they know decisions in which they participate will be 
made within reasonable time limits; they know how 
much money to expect and when it will be received. 
They know too, if they are dissatisfied with an agency 
decision, an appeal may be made and a fair hearing 
given. These represent change for the better in terms 
of the quality of assistance and service. These changes 
indicate real progress. 


ComMMuNITY ATTITUDES 


A review of program development would not be 
complete without comment about the community. 
The community point-of-view is expressed by a prac- 
ticing social worker and is based upon observations 
and experiences as a member of the community. The 
community recognizes that there have been changes 
and developments. It knows people in need can get 
help under certain conditions; however, it may not 
consistently accept and fully understand the basis for 
decisions. The paupers’ list is gone and the alms- 
house is closed. The blind and the disabled are 
helped, as is the widow and her children, along with 
the destitute aged. Medical and hospital care is avail- 
able to all who find themselves without the means of 
carrying on. County welfare boards are accepted as 
agencies established to help people. The community 
is not well informed and alert to the specific serv- 
ices administered by the boards, but it knows the 
agency is there to serve. Some county welfare boards 

(Continued on page 136) 








Public Welfare Agencies and 
Juvenile Delinquency 


NORMAN V. LOURIE 


Public welfare agencies are becoming increasingly concerned with ways for 
making their services more effective in dealing with the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. Mr. Lourie speaks from a rich and varied social work back- 
ground in both the public and private field. He is now the Executive De- 
puty Secretary in the Pennsylvania State Department of Welfare. This 
article was first presented at the 1955 APWA Round Table Conference under 
the title, “What Can and What Should State and Local Public Welfare 
Agencies Do in the Control of Juvenile Delinquency?” 


cannot miss the opportunity given me to comment 
| at the outset that public welfare agencies too often 

are asked, and sometimes ask themselves, to take 
on more responsibility than is proper for the preven- 
tion and control of juvenile delinquency. Many other 
public agencies must share the responsibility. 


Changing the world is not primarily our job. Yet 
the history of public welfare is the history of 
social change and of poverty—poverty in its broad- 
est sense. There was a time when juvenile de- 
linquents usually came from economic and physical 
slums, but these have vanished to a large extent. 
Our notions about slums have changed. For this 
discussion I believe that slums are wherever children 
are neglected and cheated of their normal needs. We 
are aware that the so-called delinquent youngster 
whether he breaks and enters, steals cars, plays hookie, 
or takes dope, must have been deprived of something 
terribly important to him as a human being if, in 
order to be at peace with himself, he has to be at 
war with society. To deal with him and his prob- 
lems we need to stand with other responsible public 
officials and departments to help correct society’s 
delinquencies in the matter of environmental needs: 
adequate housing, sufficient school and recreation 
space, and facilities for guidance, treatment and re- 
habilitation of children and families who are hurt, in 
trouble, or likely to be. 


The title, “What Can and What Should State and 
Local Public Welfare Agencies Do In the Control of 
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Juvenile Delinquency?” is imposing. In preparing 
for this assignment I made the usual review of ex- 
perience and literature. 


My experience with our literature and our some- 
times less-than-scientific propositions leaves me quite 
sad. We seem to have the need to restate always in 
new terms or novel rearrangement of words and 
emphasis, some beliefs which, if sound, ought simply 
to be repeated consistently over and over again until 
their application permits us to move on to cope with 
the current problems. 


With this I will proceed to repeat for you as con- 
cisely as I can what has been stated so often and so 
eloquently elsewhere and what still seems to be the 
best current thinking on what state and local public 
welfare agencies can do in the control of juvenile 
delinquency. 


RANGE OF NEEDED SERVICES 


In reviewing past conferences, the literature and 
experiences of my own and others, I find myself gen- 
erally in agreement with many existing findings, con- 
clusions and recommendations and I believe you 
would too. 


First, on prevention: The term is so broad that it 
represents a range of activities impossible to list here. 
Important is the role of the state and local public wel- 
fare agencies in taking the leadership to bring to- 
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gether all of the statewide and local groups and agen- 
cies, both public and private, to coordinate their efforts 
and to see that all the resources are effectively utilized. 
It is no longer effective for the public welfare agency 
to be merely part of the planning. They must be the 
energizers, the organizers. The gathering of effective 
statistics, the planning, executing and stimulating of 
research, the development of grant-in-aid programs 
which utilize public monies, all are public welfare 
agency cans and shoulds. 


Community organization for social welfare in 
America must be rooted in and be an outgrowth of 
needs peculiar to the local community. There is no 
one pattern which is right for all. The vital point is 
the alignment of the public welfare forces with re- 
sponsible local social welfare planning bodies and 
giving of leadership in the process, even to the extent 
of organizing such machinery where it does not exist. 


The maintenance of the effectiveness, freedom, and 
religious integrity of local and state-wide philan- 
thropic fraternal, and civic groups is likewise impor- 
tant. But, it is as well a public welfare job to see to 
it that the effect of both public and private effort is 
one of bow and arrow-like pinpointing rather than a 
less-than-effective series of buckshot operations. 

The National Conference on Juvenile Delinquency 
in 1954 emphasized that we have to help parents be 
better parents. I believe that we have grave respon- 
sibilities in improving family life. In our ADC pro- 
grams, our direct child care service programs, our 
purchase of service programs, and in our public in- 
stitutions, our emphasis has been divided primarily 
between financial eligibility considerations and con- 
cern for the child. 

In our own public institutions, the training schools, 
we have hardly begun to inject enough professional, 
clinical services to deal with child or parent. We can 
and should be more directly helpful by putting case- 
work and counselling services into our basic assistance 
programs, increasing the standards in our own and 
our purchased child care services to include more 
emphasis on help to parents as well as children. In 
planning our grant-in-aid programs we should con- 
sider that mental hygiene clinics are not the only 
first line of defense, but that many other local services 
giving counselling and casework services should be 
helped to develop and expand. 

American child care programs have traditionally 
concentrated on the child. There has been a shift 
to concern for families. The concern has not yet 
sufficiently permeated public welfare programs par- 
ticularly in the qualitative sense. 


Parent education has not usually been the function 
of public welfare agencies. Most often, and logically, 
it is vested in the public education agency. We should 
integrate our work with theirs, use their facilities and 
supplement where we can. In some localities public 
welfare departments have access to groups not reached 
by education authorities. In these situations it is 
logical for public welfare to provide services and 
material which can be utilized in parent education. 

We should give more attention to mass media. The 
public is misinformed and not too sympathetic to 
quality programs. We should take advantage of the 
skills of public relations people who have so success- 
fully sold ideas of less importance. 

On police services, the 1954 Washington Conference 
agreed that we should take our cue from the recom- 
mendations made to the Children’s Bureau that they 
add to their staff a consultant on police services to 
juveniles. Increasingly police can become a decisive 
force in the prevention of delinquency. Frequently 
the police in a neighborhood may know first of a 
family problem which when properly referred might 
help avoid serious difficulties. Training of police 
appropriately to understand children, sympathize with 
parents, to know and be trusted by people, and to 
become a real social instrument is a task in which 
public welfare departments can and should be in- 
creasingly involved. 

Good standard detention facilities and service are 
lacking. The responsibility of state governments is 
not clear. There is absence of recognition of the need 
for professional services in carrying out good deten- 
tion programs, insufficient national and state leader- 
ship, both public and voluntary, to provide consulta- 
tion and guidance to communities; insufficient 
community planning guides and related materials. In- 
adequate basic community social services create a 
backlog of children in detention while local vested 
interests retard participation in regional programs and 
object to children being moved out of county deten- 
tion facilities despite the inability of smaller counties 
to finance adequate programs. 


State and local public welfare departments must 
be more active in supervision, education of the public, 
use of now existing federal and private agency guides 
and materials, operation of regional detention homes, 
and subsidizing of communities which cannot afford 
good facilities. 

We must help public officials, and the general pub- 
lic, to learn that detention of children is a child care 
service, not a penal instrument. There is validity, and 
we have some good examples, for designing detention 
as classification, assignment, and treatment machinery 
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in a total child care program. In the long run, facili- 
ties with all of the proper safeguards should become 
essentially the best scientifically controlled study cen- 
ters that we can devise, instead of places primarily 
to detain children prior to court disposition. They 
should be part of a broader set of services which can, 
as well as detain children for study, provide clinical 
facilities to study children in their own homes. We 
need to be flexible enough in our several communities 
to recognize that a service sometimes may logically 
reside in one public department, sometimes in an- 
other, and that often, for effectiveness, two or more 
may combine forces. Public welfare departments, par- 
ticularly in the smaller urban areas, can provide 
mobile clinical services to courts. This has been done, 
of course, but needs great expansion. 

A false notion is abroad that the professionals and 
do-gooders would coddle children who need controls. 
There is no conflict between strong effective custody 
and equally strong and effective treatment programs. 
The adage that you can’t treat what you can’t hold 
must be emphasized, and we must insist that control 
and custody can be kindly. 


This brings us to the matter of juvenile courts and 
probation services. Public welfare departments here 
join forces with all concerned to help achieve the 
standards enumerated at the 1954 Washington Con- 
ference as follows: (1) a sound statutory base, (2) 
a properly qualified judge, (3) a staff adequate in 
size and training, (4) proper detention facilities, (5) 
protection of records, (6) hearings conducive to the 
collaboration of different disciplines, (7) adequate 
statistical data and (8) treatment resources to meet the 
needs of children before the courts. 

In addition to wanting and joining in efforts to 
secure these standards, public welfare departments, 
state and local, can collaborate more than they do 
program-wise with juvenile courts. As examples: 
There is no reason why effective casework probation 
after a training school experience cannot be done by 
a training school casework staff or by the staff of a 
local public welfare department properly related to 
the court. This has been done. Similarly, child wel- 
fare agencies, public or private, could be used by 
courts to carry out casework probation services for 
children remaining in their own homes. This has 
been done too, but not often enough and we still, in 
some places, often maintain uneconomical separatist 
relationships not designed to get the most for children. 

So-called delinquent children and the services for 
them must ultimately be part of a child welfare fabric 
and any false dichotomies eliminated if we are to 
serve more effectively. We still experience too many 


situations where the disposition of a problem depends 


on where the first contact or referral is made rather 
than on an effective coordination of public welfare 
and juvenile court services. 


This is an area of great debate and feeling. Changes 
cannot be mandated simply. They must be worked 
out in atmospheres of mutual concern, willingness to 
experiment and community understanding. We suf- 
fer from having developed areas of vested specializa- 
tion which, I fear, often take their cues from defend- 
ing who should do what, rather than from trying to 
get a better result from combining forces. 


Institutions have had considerable attention from 
public welfare departments, but not yet enough. At 
the National Conference on Juvenile Delinquency the 
following conclusions were reached: The goal of 
treatment should be an attempt to modify the child’s 
concept of himself and of his relationship to others; 
the establishment of an interpersonal relationship be- 
tween child and adult was described as the heart 
of the institutional process; all of the services and all 
of the staff must be part of the treatment program; 
training schools should not be administered in an 
adult penal system; institutions should be smaller and 
have better groupings of children; physical plants 
need improvement; children who cannot use training 
schools need other facilities; and a relationship of 
mutual respect should exist with the local community. 


These are sound precepts and we must subscribe to 
them. The translation into program thus far has 
been limited. Public welfare agencies must take the 
lead in destroying the myths that prevent faster 
progress. 


ARTIFICIAL CLASSIFICATIONS 


Institutions should not be discussed separately from 
other child care facilities and I see public welfare 
agencies looking at the total fabric of services to 
children as one inseparable responsibility. 


We are still unfortunately caught in the legal and 
social fiction of labels: delinquent, neglected, depend- 
ent. This has become cliche, but I for one, will beat 
this drum until a new day dawns for children. 


The terms we use are legal and social terms. They 
do not describe a child, they describe conditions, acts 
of children. It is only on this understanding that we 
can properly plan programs and institutions for 
children on a differential basis within our current 


knowledge and beliefs. 

Public agencies must forcefully demonstrate that 
attempts to classify children in accordance with their 
behavior confront them with the problem created by 
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the minute graduations and overlapping types of 
human behavior. Reflecting this, the concepts of be- 
havior changes and differential diagnosis are, at best, 
hazardous in the present stage of our knowledge. 
Therefore, the purpose of classifying children is mere- 
ly to serve as a guide in establishing boundary lines. 
Treatment, care, training, reeducation, rehabilitation 
needs of children must be our main consideration. 
Therefore, the determining factor in classification 
should be the common denominator of the treatment 
and care program which can apply to a range of be- 
havior difficulties. 

Rigidly classifying children according to their symp- 
toms, which are in reality in continuous change, does 
not take into consideration their treatment needs 
which may overlap or cut through these classifications. 


Too many of our child welfare programs are held 
back from meeting more completely the children’s 
needs in their community because of the traditional 
distinctions. This is further complicated by the fact 
that in each category we find “emotionally disturbed” 
children who are labeled not even on _pseudo- 
scientific grounds but on the basis of which door- 
steps the problems came to first. 


From a diagnostic and behavioral point of view 
within today’s knowledge, sound child welfare pro- 
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grams really should not depend on the label, but 
upon the presence of some objective factors which 
require separation from family or help within the 
family. In this sense the still too sharp distinction be- 
tween neglected and dependent on the one hand, 
and delinquent on the other, is artificial and unsound 
clinically as well as potentially unsound in practice. 
Whenever either category of children need help they 
require the same program elements to assist them 
back to normal community living. 

For public welfare departments the implications are 
far-reaching. There is not only the task of renovating 
the existing public institutions but there is the matter 
of the private institutions and agencies for which we 
set standards and to which we give leadership. Ob- 
viously and increasingly the residue of children com- 
ing to placement represents a disturbed group, no 
matter what the label. This is true of those placed in 
foster homes as well as institutions. Public welfare 
agencies must give firm leadership, side by side with 
private groups, to all child care agencies and institu- 
tions so that they begin to think of themselves in a 
broader way. 


TREATMENT Facixities Are EssENTIAL 


No child care institution or agency can ultimately 
continue to exist without real treatment facilities since 
the bulk of the children will require treatment. More 
and more we need to think of integrated programs, 
incorporating services of sufficient scope and flexibility 
so that the multiple needs of children can be met 
within one agency program. Or at least, we must 
think of relating agencies and program so that the 
services of the foster home, institution, the skills of 
the caseworker, psychologist, educator, psychiatrist, the 
diagnostic ability of the clinic and the ability to use 
foster homes, children’s own homes, and the institu- 
tion interchangeably can be made available easily 
and as needed for the treatment of each child. Chil- 
dren who come to our attention have usually already 
been exposed to much instability and referral and 
transfer from one service to another, and are pulled 
and hauled, with their families, in many directions. 
It is our task to help design a pattern of coordinated 
public and private services which can provide a rela- 
tively unified experience rather than a series of com- 
plicated independent contacts and relationships. 

This has tremendous implications for public welfare 
agencies not only in their own programs but in the 
welter of relationships they have to community agen- 
cies. Standard-setting, consultation, staff training, re- 
cruiting of staff, subsidies, purchase of special services, 
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studying agencies to help them change; all of these 
need attention to see if we are using ourselves and 
carrying our responsibilities in the light of this think- 
ing. How forceful and ingenious are we in helping 
private agencies to change their patterns to meet the 
new demands? 

Programs dealing with the so-called delinquent 
have been under heavy criticism for their backward- 
ness. I heard one figure of 1,000,000 disturbed children 
needing treatment and only 1500 receiving proper 
treatment in the residential treatment centers. 

Child welfare people cannot afford to be critical 
unless they become more willing to serve and until 
protective and correctional care becomes part of child 
welfare. The existence of separate national agencies 
and professional associations for dependent and delin- 
quent children are merely another index of our con- 
fusion in this area. 

The attitude of the social work profession must 
also be noted. The profession has not always provided 
dignity to the task of working with these children. 
It is not looked upon as the most desirable profes- 
sional type of work to be employed in courts and in- 
stitutions for troubled children. The recently reported 
study of social work salaries reveals that social work- 
ers in institutions are the least well trained and most 
under paid. We have failed by excluding from our 
social work training in a large measure many of the 
jobs that are necessary in institutions for these chil- 
dren. 

Thus we must say that the existing programs for 
troubled and delinquent children have generally not 
shared fully the treatment advantages that could be 
offered youngsters. We must believe that within 
many of our existing child welfare facilities delin- 
quent children can be served. We must enter into 
full partnership, in the work with these children, 
giving freely of our skills—in the training school, the 
courts, the shelters and other protective and correc- 
tional services. 


It is possible to recast the programs of our existing 
agencies for troubled children. The knowledges and 
skills which have been learned in all the child rear- 
ing, custodial, and related fields must be offered to 
and become part of every program for delinquents, 
and for all children’s agencies, too. 


Casework, psychology, psychiatry, penology, medi- 
cine, have developed techniques and methods and 
learned a good deal from the small, very specialized 
programs which can be applied on a broader scale. 
This has been demonstrated. It will be an arduous 
task but represents a tremendously important social 
need. It is socially and economically unsound to hold 


that really good treatment for children can be avail- 
able only to a few. 


ExaMp_es OF ProcraM OsjECTIVEs 


In Pennsylvania where we have had for a long 
time a haphazard, archaic, uncoordinated set of child 
welfare facilities of all sorts including those for juve- 
nile delinquents, we are planning and budgeting on 
a new set of principles. I thought you might be in- 
terested in hearing about them. 

1. The Department of Welfare should be charged 
with specific and clear authority: 


a. To make certain that sufficient institutional 
facilities, of proper program content and diver- 
sity, are available in appropriate locations to ac- 
commodate the varied needs of all juvenile 
offenders committed by the juvenile courts, and 


b. To coordinate all elements of a state-wide pro- 
gram of institutional care, including related 
services under the jurisdiction of other public 
and private agencies. 

2. The Department of Welfare should exercise vi- 


gorous leadership in providing continuous, in- 
tegrated re-education for each institutionalized 
juvenile offender. 


3. All commitments of juvenile delinquents by the 
juvenile courts should be made to the Department 
of Welfare which should be responsible for place- 
ment of each child in the most appropriate institu- 
tion. The Department should administer a central 
classification and assignment system. 


a. Juvenile courts should retain their basic juris- 
diction over children committed. 


b. Central assignment should assure optimum use 
of institutional resources. 


c. The assignment function should be regionally 
organized but centrally controlled. Resident 
classification facilities are necessary adjuncts but 
should be kept to the minimum necessary for 
proper diagnosis and assignment. 


d. The Department should take the initiative in 
establishing sound working relationships with 
the juvenile courts and in developing adequate 
records and effective procedures to expedite the 
movement of children directly from the courts 
to the training schools. 

e. Assignment center relationships with the train- 
ing schools should implement improved and 
individualized institutional care at the schools. 


f. The Department, through its central assign- 
ment system, should facilitate inter-institutional 
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transfers, and assist the training schools and 
home communities in coordinating their activi- 
ties in the release process. 


4. The state should develop a comprehensive and 


Ww 


diversified system of adequate institutional facili- 

ties under the jurisdiction of the Department of 

Welfare. 

a. The Department of Welfare should establish 
a continuous, broad-gauged research and plan- 
ning program related to problems of institu- 
tional re-education of juvenile delinquents. 

b. The Department should stimulate program 
development and experimental research by the 
training schools. 

c. The Department should assist the training 
schools in developing and maintaining effective 
programs through a positive program of super- 
vision and guidance, based on minimum stand- 
ards of staff, program and plant. 

d. Inspectional visits to the schools should be fre- 
quent and oriented toward positive consulta- 
tion and guidance. The supervision and inspec- 
tional activities of the Department of Public 
Instruction, Department of Labor and Industry, 
and Department of Health with respect to the 
school should be coordinated by the Bureau of 
Children’s Services. 

e. Particular emphasis should be placed on assist- 
ing the training schools in obtaining qualified 
personnel and improving staff performance. 

The State Department of Welfare should stimulate 

the improvement and coordination of those services 

which are vital adjuncts of the institutional care 
program and which are local responsibilities. 

a. Disposition by the juvenile court should be 
based on thorough predisposition study of the 
child. 

b. Courts and county welfare agencies should join 
forces to provide adequate probation supervi- 
sion and aftercare. 

c. Every county should maintain an effective child 
welfare unit to provide and coordinate local 
services. 

d. The state should provide funds to supplement 
federal funds required for the expansion of its 
local child welfare program. 

The state should assume leadership in developing 

an adequate system of financing institutional care. 

a. Adequate levels of income should be provided 
the training schools through a more equitable 

(Continued on page 133) 
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Support From Absent Parents in ADC 


DR. HASSELTINE B. TAYLOR 


The absent parent in ADC constitutes a complicated problem not only in 
day-by-day administration, but also with respect to the legal questions in- 
volved. This article was first presented at the 1955 West Coast APWA 
Regional Conference. The author is a Lecturer at the University of Cali- 
fornia School of Social Welfare. She has had wide experience in the law 
and in social work and is an authority on the law of guardian and ward. 


HERE are many reasons why the subject “Obtain- 
Tins Support from Absent Parents” should chal- 

lenge and perplex all of us and particularly those 
engaged in the administration of Aid to Dependent 
Children. The requirements of notification of, and 
in some states the requirement of cooperation with, 
law enforcement officials have not been incorporated 
into routine practice with the ease of some other re- 
quirements or conditions of eligibility. Let us con- 
sider why this is so before taking up the processes of 
locating and obtaining support from absent parents. 


Lecat Questions in ADC 


Administering public assistance is properly classi- 
fied as a social service, not a regulatory function. 
Eligibility to public assistance usually depends upon 
applicants already meeting conditions, not contingent 
upon applicants taking affirmative steps if and when 
aid is granted. In the administration of public as- 
sistance, local agencies are not discharging responsi- 
bilities imposed by the poor law. Rather, they are 
acting as agents of the state—the whole political 
community—in implementing an offer of aid which 
has been made to persons who meet specified con- 
ditions. They are obligated to verify the existence 
of the conditions specified and to be of every help 
they can to those receiving aid so that the public 
purpose behind the offer will be as fully achieved 
as possible. These agencies have no authority to 
compel courses of conduct from those receiving aid. 
The scope of their agency is to grant or deny aid 
when applicants do or do not meet the conditions of 
eligibility. 

The great distinction between public assistance and 
poor relief is that the former does not alter the status 
of the recipients as a free and participating member 
of the political community. The “NOLEO” (Notice 
to Law Enforcement Officials) amendment and con- 
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sequent state legislation have introduced into the ad- 
ministration of ADC the function of activating com- 
pulsory or criminal process against a person not in 
the client’s home and not privy to the agency at all. 
Though the absent parent is a very important person 
in the life of the child, notification is for the purpose 
of reaching the parent as a financial resource. Social 
service agencies are accustomed to using the social 
service approach before resorting, if resorting at all, 
to law enforcement. It is an awkward role. For this 
reason I shall say something of public assistance and 
poor relief in relation to the centuries in which each 
developed. 

Another, but not wholly unrelated reason for un- 
easiness is due to the fact that the public assistance 
program has as its object aiding children who, by 
reason of age, are not free and independent civil per- 
sons but who are already in the status of child to 
parent or someone in loco parentis. ADC, like other 
public assistance programs encompassed by the Social 
Security Act, ignores in many ways the family as a 
social institution and the rights and duties prescribed 
by the law of domestic relations. Despite the fact 
that the parent or foster parent makes application and 
receives the check, the child is the object of the pro- 
gram. The role of the parent is that of caretaker. 
The roles of the agency and the mother are some- 
times confused. For this reason I shall say something 
about public assistance and the family. 

Still another reason for hesitancy flows from the 
nature of the offense of non-support. The duty of 
the father to support his child is owed both to the 
child and to society. Unlike most crimes, non-support 
is deemed inimicable to the community by reason of 
the omission rather than the commission of an act. 
An essential element of the crime is that failure to 
support be accompanied by ability to support. Al- 
though destitution of the child is not a necessary 
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element, the lineage of the offense of desertion and 
non-support is probably traceable to the poor law. 
Society does not appear to be offended until the need 
of the child activates a poor-law duty or brings the 
child within the offer of public assistance. The law 
authorizes the court to accept an agreement to sup- 
port before or after trial or conviction. Because the 
court has alternatives the prosecuting attorney has 
alternatives also and can enter into agreements with 
parents instead of pursuing his usual course of office, 
namely preparing, if appropriate, cases for court. In 
consequence, the question arises of creating a social 
service office in conjunction with the law enforcement 
office and saving the latter capacity, except as a threat, 
until the social service arm is exhausted. 

When the juvenile court takes guardianship of a 
child the parent may be ordered to support but the 
order flows from a civil rather than a criminal pro- 
ceeding. Thousands of wage-earners have the dis- 
charge of their obligations supervised under Chapter 
XIII of the Federal Bankruptcy Act. There is some 
uneasiness lest there be one avenue for the adminis- 
tration of law for the poor and another for those 
with means. Where should the social service approach 
end and the law enforcement approach begin? For 
this reason I shall say something of the duty to sup- 
port and the various remedies which have developed 
to obtain its performance. 


None of these reasons encompasses the emotional 
elements involved in the relationships of husband and 
wife, parent and child, or even in irregular relation- 
ships. While some of the latter may be casual, many 
of them and all of the formal ones have embodied 
hopes and dreams, disappointments, self-censure and 
pride. These elements remain potent factors in the 
growth and development of the children. Where the 
father is most accessible and the chances of obtaining 
support the best, hopes of reunion are most likely to 
be present. The public interest as well as the in- 
terests of the individuals concerned would, in such 
cases, be best served by properly timing the use of 
the different approaches. Yet the child in need can- 
not wait until the spirit moves his parents nor can 
society be expected to extend an unqualified offer 
to support children with parents able to support them. 

Lastly, I shall try to identify the functions which 
both welfare and law enforcement agencies may per- 
form in their separate lines of duty and the informa- 
tion which the welfare agency must have for smooth 
administration of ADC. It is in connection with these 
factors that cooperation between the welfare depart- 
ment and the district attorney’s office and the proba- 
tion department is most essential if duplication and 


confusion, unequal treatment under the law, and un- 
necessary public expense are to be avoided. 
Tue Poor Law anp Duty to Support 

I have said that the great distinction between public 
assistance of the twentieth century and relief under 
the poor laws of the seventeenth century is that ac- 
ceptance of the offer of assistance does not result in 
the recipient acquiring a status different from that of 
other members of the community. Relief under the 
poor law originally rendered those receiving it paupers 
in a dependent status or wards of local (parish, town, 
or county) poor-law authorities. The poor law placed 
a duty upon the local authority to maintain the poor 
who had settlement within the jurisdiction. Relatives 
were made liable ahead of the local authority. This 
poor law status placed discretion with the person 
having responsibility, and divested the dependent 
party of discretion. For instance, children of the poor 
could be apprenticed without the parent’s consent. 
The very terminology tells the tale—poor law guard- 
ians, overseers of the poor. However similar present- 
day conditions of eligibility may be to the conditions 
which imposed liability upon the local authority, the 
essence of the two differ. In 1600 the role of the 
state was prescribing or recognizing rights and duties 
of persons and bodies subject to it, and supplying the 
machinery for the administration of the law. The role 
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of the state in the twentieth century is a positive one 
and the state is often prescribed as the administrative 
or the welfare state. 


One of the reasons why poor law responsibility and 
relatives’ responsibility were not known at common 
law is that economic as well as domestic relations 
were largely determined by status. By status I mean 
a relationship with rights and duties prescribed by 
custom or law rather than determined by the parties 
themselves. When freedom of contract for employ- 
ment purposes replaced economic status, the property- 
less old and orphaned, sick and disabled, those un- 
able to obtain employment contracts, and their de- 
pendents, were without claims to livelihood. Public 
order and decency required that they be relieved. 
When it became evident that alms alone would not 
suffice, England enacted the poor laws and the Ameri- 
can colonies copied them. Our current use of the 
word “program” would never have occurred to the 
people of the seventeenth century. The poor law 
attempted to create new status relationships when 
the old dissolved or ceased to function. If a tenant 
no longer “belonged” to his lord, to whom did he 
belong or to whom could the law make him “belong”? 
To the land which could be rated, to the place, to 
the kin was the answer. When a needy person 
sought poor relief the question for the authority was, 
“Is there a legal duty to support this person?” When 
application for public assistance is made, the question 
for the welfare department is, “Is granting assistance 
within the scope of the department’s agency?” 


Roscoe Pound has written that “If we must find 
a fundamental idea in the common law, it is relation, 
not will. Magna Carta, the foundation of our public 
law, is not an expression of the idea of individual 
freedom but a formulation of the rights and duties 
incident to the relation of the king and his tenants 
in chief.” In writing this, Pound was discussing Hen- 
ry Sumner Maine’s famous dictum about the move- 
ment of progressive societies being a movement from 
status to contract. Maine, in his work on Ancient 
Law of nearly a century ago wrote that “The move- 
ment of the progressive societies has been uniform 
in one respect. Through all its course it has been 
distinguished by the gradual dissolution of family 
dependency and the growth of individual obligation 
in its place. The individual is steadily substituted for 
the Family, as the unit of which civil laws take ac- 
count.” And he further wrote, “But, whatever its 
pace, the change (i. ¢., from status to contract) has 
not been subject to reaction or recoil.” Pound thought 
of this generalization as being drawn from Roman 
law rather than English common law. 


You are as familiar as I am with Adam Smith and 
laissez faire, Rousseau and Social Contract, with 
courts finding social legislation unconstitutional be- 
cause of violating freedom of contract, free competi- 
tion, individual rights. Whether drawn from Roman 
or common law, Maine’s dictum summed up a most 
important phase of economic and political interpre- 
tation which placed individualism on its highest pin- 
nacle in the nineteenth century. The impact of this 
conception of individual freedom and progress showed 
up later in personal relation rather than in economic 
relations of property and employment. The separate 
rights of married women are recent developments. 
We now talk of a Bill of Rights for Children and 
this century has been called the century of the child. 
In the 1920’s, Pound could write that Maine’s dictum 
“is refuted by the whole course of development of 
the law whether by legislation or by judicial decision 
in the last generation unless indeed we have been 
progressing backward.” As he said, “The social wants 
of the 20th Century have driven the courts in one 
way or another to uphold legislation and have con- 
vinced us reluctantly that the law may grow and for 
a time must grow in a different direction from what 
we had considered its fixed and inevitable orbit.”* 


The guiding star of legislation in the 1930's was 
security, not freedom. The motivating word was 
social, not individual. The aims of World War II 
were stated in terms of the Four Freedoms but Free- 
dom .of Contract was not among them. Freedom 
from Want was. Sociologists are now writing on 
“The Quest for Community,” “The Lonely Crowd.” 
In Western Man’s quest for individual freedom from 
economic, social, religious, and political bonds, only 
the political tie has remained binding. When in- 
security became intolerable, he sought security through 
that remaining tie. Through social insurance, the 
employment relationship may again supply the basis 
for security from the cradle to the grave. This time 
it will not be a relationship which binds employers 
and employees to each other or both to a place. It 
is the state which imposes taxes upon the employment 
relationship entered into by contract, individual or 
collective. While claimants can assert the right to 
equal treatment under existing programs, the exis- 
tence of the programs and their terms are determined 
in the pclitical arena, not in the courts. Walter 
Ruether preferred the contract of a guaranteed annual 
wage to stock ownership. What significance this 
has for the future, we cannot say. 


‘Interpretations of Legal History, Macmillan, New York, 1923, 
p. 63. 
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In taking us to what may seem far afield, I have 
not wished to leave our subject but to give perspec- 
tive to our further consideration of it. Public as- 
sistance programs, restricted as they are, seem to be 
consonant with the age of individualism. Public 
assistance is offered by the general community through 
the administrative machinery of the state with evi- 
dent intent to make the benefits as indistinguishable 
as possible from income derived from contract or 
property and to leave the beneficiaries free from any 
attributes of dependent or unfree status. Public as- 
sistance agencies, in contrast with poor relief officers 
and probation officers, have not been called upon 
to “supervise” persons. I do not suggest that ob- 
taining support from absent parents requires the 
public assistance agency to supervise persons but 
only that it threatens to introduce a contradictory 
element into social service relationships. Public as- 
sistance seems uneasily poised between poor-relief and 
social insurance. 


ADC anp Famity REsPonsIBILITY 


A second reason for uneasiness and one which is 
made more manifest by the NOLEO amendment is 
that the public assistance provisions of the Social 
Security Act ignore, in some respects, the family as 
a fundamental unit of society and rights and duties 
under the law of domestic relations. State programs 
have usually followed the federal pattern and must 
do so in their bookkeeping of federal funds. Without 
questioning the security and dignity which these 
programs have brought to individuals and indirectly 
to families, they have been directed towards the 
security of individuals, not family security. The un- 
derlying purpose of mother’s aid and ADC may be 
the same. The titles carry different connotations. The 
fairly recent case of Los Angeles v. State Social Wel- 
fare Department (41 Cal. 2d. 455 [1953]) illustrates 
the problem when Old Age Assistance takes into 
account the spouse’s means but not the spouse’s needs. 


ADC is not a program to aid parents or the sole 
remaining parent to perform his or her duty of 
supporting the child. The child is the focus of the 
program. Until fairly recently the needs of the 
mother were not to be met with federal funds at 
all. Today her role as caretaker is recognized and 
some financial provision for her included in the 
Social Security Act. This is not in recognition of her 
status as parent but in recognition of the child’s need 
for a caretaker. 

In 1945, Grace Marcus gave forceful arguments 
for “Reappraising Aid to Dependent Children as a 
Category.” She pointed out that a category of as- 


sistance to children in their own homes at once af- 
firms and denies the values and responsibilities of 
the parent-child relationship, that the parent is placed 
in the position of intermediary between the agency 
and the child. She said: 

“Insofar as we are concerned with the welfare of 
children in their own homes and the preservation of 
their family relationships, our weight should be 
thrown into strengthening respect for parental rights 
and responsibilities, for experience has amply demon- 
strated that, as long as the parent as well as the child 
is in the home, the parent must be treated as the 
responsible and determining agent. The detachment 
of the needy dependent child from the parent implied 
in the title and phrasing of the provisions operates 
against recognition of and respect for the parent and 
implies that the parents’ inability to meet the child’s 
need justifies an undefined intervention of the agency 
in behalf of the child. The effect constitutes a dis- 
service to the social interest in preserving and strength- 
ening the family and the parents’ role and respon- 
sibility in its functioning.”* 

How far can the public assistance agency go in 
helping the mother assert the children’s claims or in 
itself asserting the children’s claims against the father 
without acting in loco parentis? Shall need force 
pursuit of resources in ways which non-needy chil- 
dren’s resources are not usually pursued? If a mother 
refuses to cooperate with law enforcement officials 
and is at the same time unable to support the child 
herself, is she contributing to the dependency of the 
child? If the focus of the program be the child, 
should the mother be able to render the child in- 
eligible for aid? Those administering ADC, of 
course, are following the directives contained in the 
laws governing their state programs and the rules 
and regulations made under them. But doubts re- 
main for anyone who seriously contemplates the is- 
sues involved. 


LecaL Remepies in Non-Support 


Let us turn now to the duty to support and the 
remedies available to the child and to society when 
there is failure to provide. The law of domestic re- 
lations of the American states is derived from the 
several bodies of law governing Englishmen during 
the period of colonial settlement. 

One body of law is referred to as common law. It 
was administered by the king’s courts. 

Another, which included family and probate law, 
was within the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts. 


*Grace Marcus, “Reappraising Aid to Dependent Children as a 
Category,” Social Security Bulletin, February 1945, pp. 4-5. 
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There developed in the office of the chancellor, “the 
keeper of the king’s conscience,” special remedies in- 
cluding specific performance to satisfy rights in equity 
where damages, after breach of legal rights, were 
deemed an inadequate remedy. Here also was im- 
plemented the super-guardianship power of the king, 
the pattern and precedents of which supplied an ac- 
ceptable ancestor for juvenile court legislation. 

In the American states as in England, statutes have 
been the major source of law and legal change since 
that time. Today, the duty to support is governed by 
statutes. The ADC programs are statutory programs. 

What remedies are available when there is failure 
to support? One remedy and one that was known 
to the common law is the action for necessaries. 

Another, equitable in nature, is one through which 
the dependent or someone in his behalf may obtain 
an order of the court specifying the amount of future 
payments to be paid under penalty of contempt. This 
is available along with or independent of actions for 
divorce or separate maintenance and the establish- 
ment of paternity in civil actions. 

The substance of both these remedies is sometimes 
combined and made available to counties or welfare 
departments for both recovery of aid previously 
granted and orders for future payments. 

When the juvenile court takes guardianship of a 
child, it may order the parent to pay for the support 
of the child. Guardianship never carried the duty 
to support except out of the child’s own resources. 

It is in the criminal action of desertion and non- 
support that the duty of the parent to society rather 
than to the child is clearly dominant. Here the state 
proceeds not as parens patraie for the welfare of the 
child but to protect the social interest itself. By defi- 
nition, a crime is an offense against the whole society. 
However, in the crime of desertion and non-support, 
we seem to have something of a hybrid through which 
the state’s process is available to private parties if they 
wish to use it. No public agent is called upon to 
enter a complaint as long as the remaining parent 
performs her secondary duty to support or someone 
else supports the child voluntarily. 

The NOLEO amendment means that federal funds 
are not offered to states for aiding needy children 
of absent parents who have deserted or abandoned 
them unless law enforcement officials are notified 
when aid is granted. 


Tue Assent Parent in ADC 


Let us turn now to the immediate and daily prob- 
lems of obtaining support from absent parents who 
are not supporting recipients of ADC when able to 


do so. Let us remember that absence is not to be 
equated with desertion and non-support. Parents 
of needy children are no more obligated to live to- 
gether in the same home than are other parents. 
Some absent parents of eligible children are sup- 
porting their children according to their ability with- 
out intervention of welfare department or law en- 
forcement officials. Other absent parents are without 
ability to support. Eligibility for ADC may be be- 
cause the father is absent involuntarily. 

A collection of what the California Legislative 
Counsel thought to be pertinent statutory sections 
seems to show that the several states are obtaining 
support in various ways which may be summarized 
as follows: 

(1) The county or its welfare agency is directed, 
with the aid of the attorney general or county 
counsel, to maintain a civil action on behalf of 
the department to recover assistance already 
granted and obtain orders for future payments 
which may become due. 

(2) The agency or county is subrogated to all the 
rights and remedies of the child or the mother 
or both and is directed to assert these rights. 

(3) The agency gives notification to the district 
attorney and cooperates with him in obtaining 
support through criminal process. 


In the latter arrangement, the practice may differ 
as to who signs formal complaint; the mother, the 
agency, or the district attorney. Regardless of proce- 
dure, when the law enforcement official is notified, 
some degree of cooperation between the public as- 
sistance agency and the law enforcement officials is 
essential. It is the extent of cooperation and the divi- 
sion of responsibilities that require delineation and 
good faith. 

In considering the roles of the several agencies 
which may be involved in obtaining support from 
absent parents, I shall speak with reference to the 
provisions which have been established in California. 

California requires notification of the district at- 
torney when aid is granted unless it is definitely 
established that the absent parent is unable to support. 
The applicant must be willing to cooperate with the 
district attorney. The county welfare department 
must cooperate with the district attorney and report 
to him all information in case records concerning 
nonsupport and suitability of prosecution as a method 
of obtaining support. It further requires the district 
attorney to investigate immediately the question of 
nonsupport, and to take all steps necessary to obtain 
support, and to report regularly on the progress of 
his efforts to the county board of supervisors. 
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The primary functions of the two agencies, how- 
ever, remain distinct. But, notwithstanding the dis- 
tinction, both may be engaged in locating fathers. 
Both of these agencies and the court and the proba- 
tion department may be involved in determining the 
absent parent’s ability to support. The method of 
payment may be decided or recommended by any one 
of these agencies. While there are many other aspects, 
these three seem to me to call most insistently for in- 
teragency agreement or memoranda of understand- 
ing. Let us consider each of them. 

Before aid can be granted, a social investigation is 
necessary to determine that all the conditions of 
eligibility are met. This initial inquiry should supply 
a basis for judging whether or not the absent parent 
can be reached by and will respond to communica- 
tions from the welfare department. Unless his where- 
abouts are unknown or unless there is reason to think 
that he might “skip” if approached by the welfare 
department, his relationship to his family and possibly 
his contributions should be verified by him before aid 
is granted whenever possible. He should know that 
application for ADC has been made and know the 
consequences of aid being granted. The role of the 
welfare department as a helping role and not a com- 
pelling role should be conveyed to him. Where he 
responds to the opportunity and removes himself from 


the scope of the notification requirement before aid 
is granted, the law enforcement office need not be- 
come involved. Where he does not but there is rea- 
son to believe that he will do so promptly, notification 
must be sent but could be accompanied by a request 
that the district attorney delay action until a further 
notice is sent. Where his whereabouts are unknown, 
and where there is reason to believe that he would 
evade location, the burden of location should fall to 
the district attorney with the aid of whatever helpful 
information concerning his possible location the wel- 
fare department can supply. In reporting his efforts 
to the board of supervisors, the district attorney should 
be accountable for the active notifications only; the 
county welfare department for those cases where post- 
ponement of action has been requested. Special in- 
vestigative efforts to locate absent parents should be 
made by or directed out of the district attorney’s of- 
fice, not by the welfare department. 


If the absent parent utilizes the helpful offices of 
the welfare department and agrees to support, or if 
he enters into an agreement with the district attorney, 
or if he is prosecuted and ordered to support by the 
court or placed on probation with support a condition 
of probation, his ability to support must be deter- 
mined. Absent parents have a right to equal treat- 
ment under the law. Wherever the decision as to his 
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ability is reached, he should feel assured that what 


is expected of him is comparable to what is expected 
of others similarly situated and that he would not 
“come off” better or worse with one agency than an- 
other. To this end there should be developed a “guide” 
for determining ability to support. Such a guide need 
not deprive any agency of discretion but would supply 
a standard to which each agency could refer. The 
development of such a guide is an appropriate task 
for the state welfare department because of its experi- 
ence with budgets and because of its responsibility for 
the ADC program. The guide as adopted for use in 
a particular district should reflect the standards of 
the court, which is the only agency with power to 
compel the absent parent to support. 

In those cases where the absent parent has been 
located, and found able to contribute, and has agreed 
to or has been compelled to make specified pay- 
ments insufficient to close the ADC case, what should 
be the method of payment? If, at this point, it could 
be assumed that regular payments in full would be 
made, the method of payment could be determined by 
the father’s preference, or in the light of the advan- 
tages of contact through direct payments to the 
mother, or of any other social considerations. Experi- 
ence indicates that payments in full are not or can- 
not be made regularly. There is no easy solution to 


the problem of costly interagency communications, or 
of the necessity for the welfare department adjusting 
grants to income actually received. Underpayments 
and over-payments consume staff time, depreciate the 
security which the ADC program is intended to give 
the child, and lend themselves to misinterpretation 
to the detriment of the welfare department’s public 
relations. 

If I interpret public policy correctly, the purpose of 
ADC is to aid eligible children. Whether or not 
the absent parent contributes is secondary to the wel- 
fare agency’s reason for being. Only when the welfare 
department has obtained support is it responsible for 
adjusting payments to changed circumstances. But 
to grant aid accurately the welfare department must 
know what payments are made regardless of the 
method of payment. Does experience indicate whether 
more or less staff time of all three agencies is in- 
volved when payment is directed to be made to the 
welfare department or to the agency which nego- 
tiated the agreement or supervises compliance with 
the court’s order? If payment is not made to or 
through the welfare department by the absent parent, 
the district attorney or the probation department must 
transmit the payment through the welfare department 
or to the mother with notice to the welfare depart- 

(Continued on page 133) 
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Functional Cost Accounting and Reporting 


G. L. ROOT 


The author, who holds the position of Comptroller with the Louisiana 
State Department of Public Welfare, has given special attention to the prob- 
lem of obtaining a realistic representation of the costs of operations and 
services in public welfare. This article is taken from a paper delivered by 
Mr. Root at the 1955 Conference of State Welfare Finance Officers in Denver. 


HE concept of functional accounting is not new. 

Those of us who came into government admin- 

istration from industry know that no other method 
can adequately reveal the exact costs of finished goods. 
I am sure all of us are aware that progress has been 
made on the municipal level through the application 
of the principles of performance budgeting. The keen 
interest in the subject of improved costs data was 
recently stimulated by the comments of the Hoover 
Commission regarding the federal budget. Even 
though costs of government is a much discussed sub- 
ject, public understanding and acceptance of costs 
of government assuredly have paralleled in varying 
degrees the efforts which have been made to achieve 
an unbiased presentation of facts. 


In relating this situation to the governmental func- 
tion of public assistance, we find that administrators 
of expenditures of tremendous volume lack devices 
for rewarding effort which rises above the average, 
or for making simple comparisons of cost center 
operations. Administrators recently have felt the need 
of additional costs information now being denied. It 
is probably a recurring fact that administrators, when 
called upon by legislatures to justify increased requests 
for funds, have realized the shortcomings in the data 
we now provide. Some states, by statutory provisions, 
still specify maximum percentages that may be ex- 
pended for administration. This probably stems from 
lack of confidence borne from inadequate knowledge 
of relationship between certain costs and the creation 
of services. 


Score or Discussion 


This presentation concerns only the implied needs 
in public welfare services for re-examination and im- 
provement of the current methods used in gathering 
and reporting public assistance costs. Since consider- 
able progress has been made in the last decade in 
defining, controlling and reporting assistance pay- 
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ments, this report is restricted to review of related 
administrative costing procedures with emphasis on 
the apparent limitations from the administrative 
analysis and reporting standpoint. 


There was early recognition of the perplexities in- 
herent in the administrative phase of the public 
assistance function. Understandable concern was recog- 
nized in the lack of a uniform definition of content of 
administrative costs as opposed to assistance costs. 
The custom of construing all costs not meeting the 
specific criteria of the assistance payment as being 
administration was deplored with fervor. The present 
lack of comparability was anticipated. Joel Gordon 
ably points this out. “Functional analysis will reveal 
to the administrator the total expenses of performing 
each function, not merely the expenses incurred by 
the unit specifically responsible for it. It may be the 
means by which the administrator discovers the 
extent to which organization lines fail to coincide with 
functional lines. It may indicate considerable under- 
estimation of the expenses of performing specific 
functions, or unnecessary expenses resulting from 
duplication and over-lapping and possibilities for im- 
proved efficiency by realignment of functions. The 
chief merit of a functional classification, however, lies 
in the possibilities it affords of comparing agencies 
of varying internal organization with one another. If 
expenses are analyzed in terms of functions necessarily 
common to all public assistance agencies, differences in 
internal organizational structure do not invalidate 
comparisons. The expense involved in making investi- 
gations, for example, can be compared from agency 
to agency with reasonable safety irrespective of the 
organizational units incurring such expenses.” 


It is obvious that Mr. Gordon’s accurate descrip- 
tion of a costing procedure would permit purposeful 


*“Analyzing the Administrative Expenses of Public Assistance 
Agencies,” Social Security Bulletin, May 1939. 
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reports, useful to functional supervisors, divisional 
directors, agency administrators, or to superior gov- 
ernmental body. That this useful data is lacking, but 
desirable, and obtainable, will be developed as simply 
as possible, considering the involvements. 


Topay’s CHALLENGE 


Whether this presumed improvement is to be labeled 
“A Goal of Public Assistance Administration for 
Future Years,” or a desired achievement indicating 
immediate action becomes a special responsibility of 
state welfare finance officers. Who better than they 
have the opportunity, the contacts, the incentive or 
the assignment to supply the data lacking in the 
reporting picture given those who have attempted 
to review costs of public assistance administration? 

Before we interpret this challenge, that possibly is 
being dropped into our fiscal laps, it is appropriate 
that we review the current administrative cost alloca- 
tion methods used by most states. 


We in Louisiana have, for a number of years, been 
interested in some improved method for distributing 
administrative costs to the operating divisions. This 
almost dormant interest was somewhat aroused by a 
recent survey group which recommended that we 
consider the establishment of a system of performance 
budgeting in lieu of the object currently in use.? Dur- 
ing research into the strengths and weaknesses of 
budgeting performances, based on work to be ac- 
complished, it became obvious that the natural com- 
panion to performance budgeting was functional 
accounting. This presented a new challenge and 
instigated further study of the requirements and the 
rewards of analyzing costs by achievement. Since the 
material available dealing with the subject was meager, 
all the states were invited to participate in our research. 
Primarily, we were attempting to locate a state that 
had made some initial progress toward gathering 
functional costs.* Specifically, we had in mind adapting 
the best we could find to the cost control and reporting 
requirements in Louisiana. Considerable data was 
received from most states, which when analyzed, re- 
veals that no real progress has been made towards 
functional accounting, and that nearly all states use 
one of various weighted work unit plans based on a 
prior time study for the allocation of administrative 
costs. While many of the plans seemed similar, if any 
two were exact in the formulas for measuring effort 
expended, spreading joint costs and directly charging 


*Public Affairs Research Council, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, Re- 
port No. 5, May 17, 1954. 


* Questionnaire dated November 4, 1954, requesting data on pro- 
posed functions of administrative costs. 


identifiable functions, that fact escaped my attention. 
Nearly all who responded volunteered their judgment 
that re-examination was overdue and indicated their 
personal interest in the trend towards performance 
budgeting and the closely allied functional accounting. 

It is an inescapable conclusion, however, that time 
study factors were the only means made available for 
allocating administrative costs to the public assistance 
programs. Since all such plans apparently were ap- 
proved for the purposes of receiving federal matching 
and suggested a presumptive economy of accounting 
effort, the incentive to investigate other methods re- 
quired courage and imagination. 

According to the release on “Administrative Costs 
of Public Assistance, 1954,” dated May 20, 1955, by 
the Bureau of Public Assistance, the percentage change 
reported for 1954 from 1953 was +21.7 for the nation. 
The percentages by states varied from —.8 per cent 
for Wisconsin to +396.7 per cent for Arkansas. The 
same release reported the cost per case monthly for 
the nation as $6.49. The costs by states varied from 
$2.63 in Alabama to $25.48 in Minnesota. 

In the foregoing we have briefly discussed the back- 
ground of currently used program reporting. Can we 
assume now that the tremendous growth of public 
assistance in the last fifteen years, and the greater 
acceptance of the public welfare concept, suggest that 
some parallel change is warranted in our cost keeping 
and reporting? Are we correct in presuming that we, 
as finance officers, have the prerogative to provide the 
means of making the by-products of cost statistics a 
tool of administration and a forward step in the direc- 
tion of relating costs to accomplishment? Are we 
taking seriously the recent indications pointing up the 
need for greater knowledge of the content of admin- 
istrative costs for the purposes of evaluating operating 
processes or comparing the end product? 


DEVELOPMENT OF FuNCTIONAL ACCOUNTING PROCEDURE 


It was a revelation recently to find that excellent 
progress has been accomplished by a number of 
prominent municipalities in the field of performance 
budgeting and unit cost accounting. The cities of New 
York, Los Angeles, San Diego, Long Beach, Kansas 
City and Richmond have all made signal progress as 
reflected in certain publications of the Municipal 
Finance Officer’s Association. In order to absorb some 
of the problems of installing a cost accounting system 
geared to the underlying activity and the predetermina- 
tion of the more obvious effects of application, I re- 
viewed “An Administrative Case Study of Performance 
Budgeting in the City of Los Angeles,” by George A. 
Terhune; “How to Initiate a Performance Budget 
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Program,” by Frank A. Lowe; “Operation Analysis— 
The Basis for Performance Budgeting,” by Oren K. 
Cope; “Accounting and the Performance Budget,” by 
Joseph M. Cunningham; “Work Measurement,” by 
Frank P. Sherwood; and “Application of Cost Ac- 
counting to Budgeting,” by Gerald D. Brighton.‘ 

There can be no question but that the development 
of functional accounting and reporting procedure 
comprise a complex and comprehensive assignment. 
Broken down into the important component elements, 
it is necessary that we (1) define functional account- 
ing; (2) evaluate functional accounting; (3) analyze 
the effect on currently accepted operational practices 
and (4) forecast the impact on reporting. 


Wuart Is Funcrionat AccountTINcG? 


Functional accounting to us may be interpreted as 
the means of collecting the data so vitally necessary 
to the preparation of operational reports and financial 
statements designed to reflect the varied activities con- 
ducted by public assistance agencies, and of analyzing 
effect of costs on the achievements for which the 
agency was created. 


Since functional accounting is the natural companion 
of performance budgeting, we cite the Hoover Com- 
mission’s description of “performance budget.” It 
describes a performance budget as “a budget that is 
compiled and presented in such a manner as to place 
the primary emphasis on the services, activities, and 
projects to be accomplished rather than the objects 
of expenditure which after all are only a means to 
an end.” 


Do THe BENEFITs oF FUNCTIONAL ACCOUNTING 
RENDER THE Procepure DesiRaBLE? 


Since we have stated that the companion of per- 
formance budgeting is functional accounting, and 
since certainly the prerequisites of performance budg- 
eting can be obtained factually and satisfactorily in 
no other way, it is logical that we briefly consider here 
the progress made in performance budgeting. I have 
already mentioned that a number of municipalities 
have installed performance budgets. Some of them 
have been in operation for a decade. There can be 
no doubt that scores of other cities are currently 
changing over or are now involved in the preliminary 
studies toward that end. 

In substantiation of the desirability of functional 
accounting we offer the following incidents which 
seem to question the adequacy of current reports 


“Published by Municipal Finance Officer’s Association of the 
United States and Canada, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


based on presently used methods. 


During a budget preparation workshop at last 
year’s conference Dr. Ellen Winston, Commissioner, 
North Carolina State Board of Public Welfare, said, 
“The recent Congress was clearly concerned about the 
wide range among the states in administrative costs. 
There is need to know that money is spent according 
to law in such a way as to provide maximum service 
at minimum costs. The wide range in administrative 
costs must be reduced or each state must be made to 
fully justify such costs on an individual basis.” 

Dr. Winston further commented, “These many var- 
iations and requirements tend to make more difficult 
the appropriations and budgetary problems and de- 
cisions at the Federal level. It is the responsibility of 
the states to face up to these matters and make concrete 
proposals. In this respect the finance officer plays a 
very important role.” 

Mr. Charles I. Schottland, Commissioner of Social 
Security, United States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, pointed up the need for detailed 
and accurate administrative cost information which 
should be prepared in such a manner as to permit the 
comparison of administrative costs of one state with 
that of another. He further stated his Division of 
State Administrative and Fiscal Standards was cur- 
rently working on this problem in view of the current 
interest in Congress in the apparent large variations 
between states in administrative costs. 

It seems that there can be but one interpretation of 
the above expressions. Certain information needed 
on the local, state and federal levels is woefully lack- 
ing. Is this difficult but obtainable data to be denied 
administrators, superior governing bodies, the legis- 
lature and Congress? 

Before we consider the important phase of applying 
functional principles to our cost gathering techniques 
it is well that we realize that defining and prescribing 
units of activity in public assistance is difficult, but 
not impossible, and that even though perfection is 
elusive, progress is comparatively easy. 


APPLICATION OF FUNCTIONAL ACCOUNTING 


It has been said that the true test of any proposal 
is its practical application. 

Organizational setups differ, requirements imposed 
by state laws and tradition vary, elements of prevailing 
administrative costs differ tremendously. Therefore, 
it is understandable that maximum use of cost data as 
an administrative tool and for comparisons is denied 
the user. If uniformity is to be attained, some means 
of developing common segments of administration 
must be our first accomplishment. 
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Research into the problem has revealed that we can 
capitalize on the happy circumstance that in the ele- 
ments of administration we find much in common 
in all states. The purposes for which most agencies 
were created are carried out similiarly in all states. 
Assistance is now being rendered in from four to six 
well defined programs. The fact that an individual 
state might not administer one or more of the pro- 
grams is not a weakening factor. Certainly the ad- 
ministrative activity, within each program with no 
substantial variation, is recognized as: investigations, 
reconsiderations, case data changes and other case 
services. 

The source of administrative costs—salaries, travel, 
contractual services, material and supplies and equip- 
ment purchases—are almost identical in all states. 
These costs in most cases are now being compiled 
by object and organizational unit without regard for 
program or function, except for divisions other than 
public assistance. The aggregate costs, after directly 
charging identifiable expenditures to special projects 
or other service programs, are prorated to the assist- 
ance programs upon the basis of percentages resulting 
from time studies. 

Any system of budgeting, accounting or reporting 
should be predicated upon the uses to be made of the 
natural product and the by-products. The need and 
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extent desirable and required, of the end results of 
record keeping, should be blueprinted upon the find- 
ings of objective analysis as opposed to the biased 
opinions of this or any other group. 

It will probably be helpful if in designing the 
functional pattern we separate operational costs from 
executive costs and for each group identify direct 
and indirect costs. An analysis of the functions and 
activities performed by public assistance field staff 
provides the following basic operational elements as 
prerequisites of functional accounting. 

Operational Costs. The areas of control based upon 
purposes to be achieved, and matched with the re- 
quirements of functional accounting, performance 
budgeting and reporting for the five public assistance 
programs, might be: 


I. The function, activity or sub-activity—(areas of 
control based on purposes) 

Investigations of applications 

Reconsiderations of eligibility 

Recipient status changes 

Other recipient services 

Unallocable time 


VR WN 


II. The Production unit 


There should be substantial agreement that the 
above functional criteria are common for each of the 
five public assistance programs. We can now consider 
the measurable product of each of the above functions 
which we define as production units. 


1. Disposal of applications 


a. Approvals (documented) 
b. Rejections 
The end results of investigations of applications 

certainly can be interpreted uniformly as “disposal of 
application.” The two dispositions involved are ap- 
proval and rejection. The production evidence is 
available in certification documents for approval, and 
by a simple collation of application documents and 
certification documents, for rejections. The framework 
for eventually utilizing functional data for reporting 
purposes thus begins to take shape. The long-needed 
costs relating to rejections also emerges. 


2. Establishment of continuing eligibility 

The second production unit is establishment of 
continuing eligibility. Documentation of this output 
obviously varies greatly. This factor, however, is im- 
material just so long as some reporting device is used 
which renders countable the results obtained. Some 
controversy may arise on handling of status changes, 
the need for which is discovered during the recon- 
sideration process. For the purpose of this proposal 
any such need should require individual documenta- 
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tion and will be implemented in the measured activity 
to follow. 

3. Documented data changes 

a. Changes in payments 
b. Other changes (non-financial) 

Changes in payment would include closed or sus- 
pended payments, transfers in and out, as well as 
payment increases or decreases. Other changes would 
include any other status changes, unless reporting 
requirements would indicate further breakdown. 

4. Special recipient services 

There is a fourth function, less concrete than the 
above measurable functions for which ordinarily we 
find no documentation. It concerns services rendered 
sometimes to an applicant, but more often to a re- 
cipient requiring casework investigations, counseling 
and advisory services. This function should also 
include inquiry services and referrals on behalf of 
other agencies or other non-public assistance programs. 

In order to limit the spread between the measurable 
functions and the actual costs and to qualify services 
rendered, a production unit is necessary. This could 
be implemented through preparation of a simple 
schedule of daily services performed which would 
render individual services countable. 

5. Indirect costs 

a. Other expended efforts 
b. Other costs 


The difference between the above four measured 
production units and actual costs occasioned by such 
activities as conferences, non-productive time and sick 
leave, will represent indirect personnel costs. These 
costs should be prorated to the four primary produc- 
tion units in the proportion that each are to the total 
costs. 


III. Performance control 


The key to the utilization of production units repre- 
sentative of basic assistance functions and activities 
may well be the development of performance controls. 
The intention here is to create an average standard 
expressed in dollars as a base point against which the 
production units can be measured. In the initial phases 
this information must come from current data. Since 
most of us now distribute to each program a per- 
centage of administration after directly charging cer- 
tain identifiable programs costs, a starting state-wide 
performance control by program is available. This 
amount can then be prorated to the cost centers on 
the basis of respective caseloads. Having established 
program proratas by cost center, the difficult task of 
apportioning this amount by production unit con- 


fronts us. In most states 1 am sure this would have 
to be established by analysis. Correction and uni- 
formity can only come from application of the pre- 
determined control factors by actual experience. 


IV. Expended effort (Actual costs) 


The fourth and final step in the application process 
of this proposed functional cost procedure involves 
the handling of actual costs. This procedure permits 
reports and comparison of measured costs as well as 
the results after giving effect to the applicable prorata 
of indirect costs (unallocable time). It should be 
acknowledged here that the end results will be only 
as equitable and as accurate as the performance con- 
trols. Certainly, until uniformity and broad acceptance 
can be realized, there should be frequent re-examina- 
tion of the performance control process and product. 

Even though variances are inevitable in the per- 
formance control amounts, it can readily be seen that 
individual items can be published and compared. 
Justification of difference will be simplified for the 
reason that when the content is known the component 
parts, such as salaries of workers, clerical and super- 
visory staff, travel costs and other costs, can be 
analyzed. 

Other local costs. A unique feature of the above 
handling is the provision for all other local costs to 
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be prorated to the functions on some other acceptable 
formula. There is considerable thinking that staff 
time of case workers and visitors should not dominate 
the distribution of clerical and supervisory staff, travel 
and other costs to the program. 

Regardless of the method optioned, the final costs of 
the production units should include their proportion- 
ate shares of all such costs for the county. Ultimately 
the sums of all units for all programs for counties will 
equal the total local office distributive costs applicable 
to public assistance. 

Executive costs. For the purposes of this proposal 
executive costs comprise regional or area expense in 
addition to state office expense. 

Direct costs. If desirable, all first line supervisory 
costs could be grouped together as direct costs. 

Regional or area office expense including salaries, 
travel, and other expense can easily be prorated, using 
the factors developed above, to the local level functions 
if prescribed. It can readily be seen that the adapt- 
ability of the above methods permit option of other 
treatments. For instance, there may be agreement 
that supervisory costs are not necessarily performed 
in the exact percentages experienced by field staff. 
Alternative methods would include the easily applied 
caseload basis. There will be argument that the costs 


directly related to state office program directors and 

their staff should be included in the direct costs group. 
Among the above will be certain costs identifiable 

with certain functions. Examples are as follows: 


Identifiable executive functions 
1. Grant disbursement and distribution 
2. Recipient appeals 
3. Recoveries 
4. Public assistance administration 
5. Medical investigations 


The above group of state office or executive func- 
tions are susceptible of being gathered by object and 
organizational unit and prorated to the programs 
on performance, in direct proportion to the manner 
served. 

The opposite view is taken here, however, and such 
costs are included in the indirect costs, represented 
by state office expense. 

Indirect costs. It is intended that indirect executive 
costs should include all other costs not already de- 
scribed. Substantial variances exist as to the content 
and scope of indirect costs, but in most states they 
comprise: 

1. Program directors and staff and other related 

(Continued on page 134) 
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The “Minister” in Administration 


J. E. BALDWIN 


Mr. Baldwin, who is the Director of the Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Department 
of Public Welfare, has a lively interest, as well as seasoned experience, in 
the subject of public administration. This article was first given as a paper 
at the 1955 Round Table Conference. 


define administration. In such an attempt, it 

will be clear to even the most casual observer that 
the letters in “minister” make up more than half of 
the word “administration.” It is, therefore, worthy 
of further consideration. Just how important is the 
minister phase of administration and how much 
credit is it given? 


T HE title grows out of an attempt to analyze and 


Stated in slightly different and perhaps more un- 
derstandable fashion, the title could become “The Mis- 
sion in Administration.” It is my purpose to prove 
that in our preoccupation with the various technical 
aspects of administration we tend to lose sight of this 
important part and in so doing we actually neglect 
the heart of the whole administrative process. 


ADMINISTRATION DEFINED 


For the last 25 or 30 years, we have been guided in 
the main by a description of administration put to- 
gether by Luther Gulick in his “Papers on the Science 
of Administration,” published in 1937 after his service 
on the President’s Committee on Administrative Man- 
agement. In so far as I have been able to determine 
the word POSDCORB appeared in print for the first 
time in that document. “It was a contrived word,” 
says Gulick, “designed to call attention to the various 
functional elements of the work of the chief execu- 
tive.” It was to stand for Planning, Organization, 
Staffing, Directing, Coordinating, Reporting, and Bud- 
geting, “the tools of administration,” according to 
the late Lent Upson, “as well as the art, science, nec- 
romancy, and phrenology of public administration.” 

This has been a highly useful concept in describing 
administrative operations. It is broad, inclusive, and 
at the same time somewhat mystifying. An adminis- 
trator can use it as a gauge of day-by-day operations 
during the week and startle his friends with it on 
Saturday night. Actually, the only thing wrong with 
it is that it seems to be silent on the mission of ad- 
ministration. It seems to leave the “minister” out. 
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There are two predominant views with respect to 
this apparent omission. One is that since the mission 
is not specified the whole concept is useless and should 
be discarded. Adherents to this view even suggest 
that the concept is highly negative in that it seems 
to indicate that administration can exist quite satis- 
factorily without a mission. This is an important argu- 
ment because I am sure you have known administra- 
tors who were extremely busy with the various tech- 
nical details of administration without any clear sense 
of direction. 

The other view is that a mission must be implied 
in order to make the concept work at its best. The 
skeleton is there, the muscles and nerves are pro- 
vided—all it needs is a soul and the whole apparatus 
will start working satisfactorily. I happen to support 
this view, believing that administration is not adminis- 
tration at all without the mission. 

It is perhaps understandable that in contriving 
POSDCORB no specific emphasis on the mission was 
indicated. Gulick gives credit for the term to indus- 
trialists who were concerned with the principles of 
scientific management. Among them were: Frederick 
Taylor, Industrial Consultant; Henry Dennison of 
Dennison Manufacturing Company; and James 
Mooney of General Motors and particularly to a 
Frenchman by the name of Henri Fayol. In the case 
of all of them, the mission was clear-cut: they were 
conducting large-scale business enterprises for the 
purpose of making a profit. With the mission well 
defined, POSDCORB worked admirably. 


Can THE Mission 1N GoveRNMENT Be Derinep? 


Numerous authors have grappled with the problem 
of difference between public and private enterprise 
and excerpts from some of their writings would per- 
haps be illuminating. 

S. E. Finer, in his “Primer of Public Administra- 
tion,”? says: 


*Frederick Muller Ltd., London, 1950, Page 112. 
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“Where does Big Business differ from the Civil 
Service? The answer is in direction. They have en- 
tirely dissimilar objectives. The Civil Service differs 
from General Motors precisely in that it does not 
expect to make a profit. . . . Secondly, it is public; 
hence its actions are subject to persistent scrutiny and 
liable to disavowal. This again limits its flexibility 
and enterprise. Thirdly, while the servants of a big 
company are in the last resort responsible to share- 
holders who rarely meet and are ill-qualified to criti- 
cize, civil servants and their ministers must face con- 
stant informed criticism from Parliament. This for- 
tifies their unreadiness to take chances. Finally, its 
services are vital. This forces it to pay special care 
to its staff relations, and in order to prevent disaffec- 
tion or dispute, to cultivate equality of treatment at 
the possible expense of quality of service.” 

An American author has commented on these dif- 
ferences between public and private administration, 
believing that the essential difference lies in the ad- 
ministrator’s external (as opposed to internal) rela- 
tions: 

“It is in its political character that public adminis- 
tration tends to differ most decisively from private 
administration and to vary most notably from one 
country, or even one jurisdiction within one country, 
to another. . . . All business is sensitive to a sort of con- 
stituency—its customers and prospective customers— 
and many businesses show an increasing tendency to 
give conscious thought to trade union, public, and 
governmental relations. . . . Nevertheless, public ad- 
ministrators as a group are far more deeply affected 
than private administrators in making decisions by 
large, complex, often vaguely defined, social objectives 
and the need for adjusting effectively to a highly com- 
plex environment composed of many forces—frequent- 
ly conflicting—individuals, private associations, and 
government itself.”* 

The writings of these and other authors on the 
same subject have led me to conclude that the unique- 
ness of public administration may be summarized as 
follows: 


1. Public administration is seeking a vaguely de- 
fined destination, often over an uncharted trail. 
2. It goes about its work in a highly cumbersome 
way because: 
a. it must always operate in a goldfish bowl; 
b. it is always subject to a change of horses at 
mid-stream; yet 
3. it is expected to mete out even-handed justice 
throughout the course of its journey. 


*Stein, Harold, “Public Administration and Policy Development,” 
Harcourt Brace & Co., New York, 1952, Page XV. 


Certain of the elements of administration as de- 
scribed by POSDCORB are carried out by people in 
line positions and others by people in staff positions. 
It is a cardinal principle of administration that the 
relationship between line and staff should always be 
crystal clear. When the mission of an enterprise gets 
vague, however, these relationships get confused. 

In public welfare administration, the line respon- 
sibility is vested in the case worker and runs directly 
through supervisory and sub-administrative personnel 
to the director. The line of command should be 
straight from director to case worker. 

As administration becomes more complex, certain 
segments of the total job are split off and given to 
others. For example, it is usually not considered effi- 
cient to have the case worker keep the accounting 
ledgers posted; therefore, an account clerk is hired 
to help her. This accounting operation then becomes 
a helping or facilitative service and is not in the line 
operations. It is a staff function. Other staff positions 
that usually are added to welfare department opera- 
tions, depending on the nature and size of the total 
job, are: statistician, special investigations, resource 
consultants, legal advisers, nutritionists, etc. All of 
them are consultative and advisory positions and 
should remain as such. The minute they get over 
into line operations, there is trouble and confusion. 

From my observation, private enterprise seldom 
suffers from having staff get in the way of line opera- 
tions. That is because the mission is clear. When the 
objective is making automobiles at a profit, the ac- 
countants and the lawyers and the statisticians seem 
perfectly attuned to this objective and are busy figur- 
ing out ways and means whereby this objective can 
be more speedily achieved. 

In government, however, the tendency is for these 
staff positions to rush in and take command. The 
accountant and the statistician when left on their 
own quickly move to the center of the stage and as- 
sume the roles of the star performers. Such is also 
the tendency of the lawyer. Looking around for past 
precedents in the law books and court decisions and 
not finding any is apt to bring down the curtain on 
the whole performance with a stern command, “You 
can’t do that.” 

Although this tendency for staff positions to assume 
command more often in government than in private 
enterprise is partly explained by the inherent differ- 
erences between the two types of enterprise, the real 
reason goes deeper than that. The presence or absence 
of a mission is the real test. 


For example, I attended the national meeting of 
the Society for Public Administration in Chicago a 
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few years ago and got involved in a panel discus- 
sion on this very subject. Along with me was a 
school administrator and a public health administrator 
and each of us was dropping crocodile tears about 
this line and staff dilemma. Also on the panel was 
another governmental administrator. His job was 
building ships in a government navy yard. He simply 
could not understand what we were moaning about. 
In his job of shipbuilding he recognized that there 
were some lawyers and accountants. They never got 
in his way, however, because the mission of the en- 
terprise was clear to all and the line and staff person- 
nel worked in unity as a team, he said. 


PossisLe Missions in Pustic WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 


The absence of a clear-cut mission in public welfare 
administration plays havoc with its total operations. 
A situation is produced which mixes up line and staff 
relations and leads only to confusion and a loss of 
direction. What then are possible missions that could 
provide this over-all unity? I believe there are 4 
and each one deserves careful analysis. 


1. Protect the tax-paying community 


This mission has had a long and honored tradition. 
It is the basis for establishing the first public welfare 
programs in the English-speaking world. It dates 
back to 1349 and the first Statute of Laborers. It 
found expression in the Elizabethan Poor Laws and 
the Laws of Settlement that followed. It can be ex- 
pressed as follows: Do everything possible to protect 
the tax-paying public from the demands of the poor 
and give assistance only as the last possible resort. 

It satisfies the conditions of a mission and pre- 
sumably all hands carried it out with the least pos- 
sible confusion. The accountants and the lawyers 
and the overseers and investigators acted as a team 
and produced a smoothly functioning administration. 

This, however, is not a relic of the past. There are 
many sections of our country where this mission is 
still predominant and I doubt very much if there is 
a local welfare administrator in the United States who 
does not still during some part of his yearly operations 
ride hard under this banner. 

I am not arguing for our acceptance of this mission 
—intriguing as it seems to be. I am afraid, if we do, 
we as public welfare administrators will gradually 
become as extinct as the dodo. 

I recently ran across a very provocative article writ- 
ten by Clement Atlee in 1920. In this article, Atlee 
takes the position that nothing good can ever come 
out of the Elizabethan Poor Law or anything built 
on its foundations. 


Among Atlee’s observations are the following: 

“The Poor Law did nothing to prevent destitution 
arising, but only dealt with it after it had arisen. It 
dealt only with results and not with causes. Thus, 
there remained year in and year out a great body of 
persons who were suffering from poverty, although 
not assisted by the Poor Law. It is unnecessary to 
labor this point of the failure of the Poor Law for 
it is shown by the fact that other agencies have had 
to step in and do the work which from its very nature 
a destitution authority was unfitted to perform... . 
In the course of time there arose a series of new 
authorities based on prevention rather than cure which 
attacked the problem from a different angle. Thus, 
the medical side of the Poor Law could not extend 
as its services were confined to the destitute, but the 
public health authorities in town and country, orig- 
inally founded for sanitary purposes, have gradually 
extended into all sorts of activities dealing with the 
prevention and dissemination of disease. Another in- 
vasion of the medical side of the Poor Law was 
brought about by the National Health Insurance Act 
and, at the present time, we are well on the road to 
a unified public health service. . . . In the same way, 
the education authorities have had to extend their 
functions to dealing with the bodies of their children, 
supplying school meals and medical treatment and, in 
some cases, residential schools. The care of persons of 
unsound mind was gradually transferred to the Asylum 
Committees of the County. . . . Finally, the able- 
bodied, who was particularly the subject of the Poor 
Law, is now looked after to a great extent by the 
central government. Unemployment is recognized as 
a disease of industrialization; the Unemployed Work- 
men’s Act was entrusted to the local authorities other 
than the destitution authorities; and later attempts 
at prevention of unemployment by the establishment 
of employment exchange and unemployment insur- 
ance were further examples of a passing by of the 
Poor Law authorities.” 


My point is that as civilization marches ahead, we 
who follow this particular mission—the protection of 
the tax-paying community—will be passed by. 

2. Maintenance of a certain level of income for all 
members of the community. 

Here is another possible mission that could well 
unify our administration. It is much more popular 
now than it was, let us say, before the 1930’s. Now 
almost everyone recognizes the importance to our free 
enterprise system that maintenance of a high level of 


"Ford, James, “Social Problems and Social Policy,” Ginn & Co., 
1923, Page 641—as originally published in “The Social Worker,” 
G. Bell & Sons, Limited, London, 1920. 
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purchasing power holds. 

I do not recommend its adoption, however, because 
I think we are poorly equipped to carry it out. Most 
all students of public welfare administration are fa- 
miliar with the infamous Speenhamland Plan that 
was in existence in England between 1795 and 1834. 
This was a plan put across by the employers of the 
time providing that whenever wages fell below a cer- 
tain level, the wage earner was expected to get sup- 
plementation from the Poor Law authorities. “The 
effect of the program was to lower the standard of 
wages and of living for the laborer; to destroy the 
initiative and hope with which he approached his 
work; and, if anything, to increase the number of 
those who were forced or resigned to an acceptance 
of outdoor relief.”* 

Most of us who have formed our convictions about 
public welfare administration in close contact with 
the American Public Welfare Association share the 
conviction that public assistance should never be a 
“way of life” for anyone. We believe that other 
methods such as a living wage, entered into through 
a process of collective bargaining backed up by min- 
imum wage legislation, is a better way of life. We are 





"De Schweinitz, Karl, “England’s Road to Social Security,” 
University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1943, Page 76. 


also inclined to the theory that the Social Insurances— 
Old Age and Survivors, Unemployment Insurance, 
and Workmen’s Compensation—are much better 
adapted to the provision of minimum maintenance 
income, and it is possible that we will eventually 
favor a system of family or children’s allowances over 
and above public assistance. 


3. Automation 


Another mission that might unify public welfare 
administration would be that of efficiency. In the last 
few years there has been a marked tendency to em- 
brace to a certain degree many principles of business 
management in an attempt to get “public welfare on 
a paying basis.” Many administrators have now be- 
come familiar with the term, “Quality Control En- 
gineering,” and have become familiar with electric 
calculating equipment and punch cards. The old- 
fashioned case record has gone down the drain and 
systems of check sheets have begun to appear every- 
where. It has apparently reached its climax in the 
State of Washington where, according to the “Daily 
Olympian,” the state will save over $2,000,000 a year 
by taking the case workers out of arithmetic.‘ 





““Daily Olympian,” Volume 58, Number 307, August 30, 1951, 
Page 1. 
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Although not one to stand in the way of progress, 
I have become somewhat alarmed at this turn of 
events. Super-efficiency in welfare administration may 
be a creature of the devil after all. I am indeed grate- 
ful to Elizabeth Breckinridge for having coined the 
word “Personamation,”* as a counter-offensive to 
automation. After all we are dealing with the lives 
of individuals—with their hopes and fears and their 
ambitions and frustrations. “Personamation” is a new 
science designed to let individual personality shine 
through the maze of automation. To the extent that 
our reliance on punch cards and check sheets pro- 
duces a type of push button welfare, reducing all our 
clientele to a kind of mold, we have again been led 
off on a false mission. Our strength, it seems to me, 
lies in our ability to be individual with the various in- 
dividuals, young and old, who have need of our serv- 
ices. 


4. Service to individuals 


The final suggestion of a mission in public welfare 
administration is based on providing services to in- 
dividuals who need them. This is the mission that I 
think is made to order for us and is least likely to 
leave us stranded in the onward march of civilization. 

With the likely expansion of the Social Insurances 





*“Public Aid in Illinois,” September 1955, Page 1. 
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and the related benefits that may be available through 
collective bargaining between labor and industry, to- 
gether with possible developments in the form of 
family or children’s allowances, it seems clear that the 
importance of public welfare programs as income 
maintenance devices will decline in the years to come. 
What, then, will be our excuse for existence? 

It is my hunch that many social problems will 
persist even though a more humane way of dealing 
with creature comforts may emerge. To name a few, 
these will remain: illegitimacy, divorce, and desertion, 
together with other problems of interpersonal rela- 
tionship. Educational and vocational handicaps will 
need attention. There will be the problem of adjust- 
ment of minority groups, racial and religious. Some 
children will be neglected and get into difficulties. 
Old people will retire and not know what to do with 
themselves. The handicapped will need encourage- 
ment to seek retraining. Families will get into trouble 
with their creditors. Some people will become alco- 
holic and others may go through life with chips on 
their shoulders. 

The public welfare department which is equipped 
to help with these problems will fill a real need. To 
do so, it must raise its sights about the importance of 
its case work staff and the equipment that such a staff 
needs if it is to accomplish anything. Such a staff needs 
thorough grounding in the understanding of human 
behavior and the techniques of successfully motivating 
it. Such a staff needs small enough caseloads so that 
there is sufficient time to study and individualize the 
problems presented and to give the supportive help 
needed for resolving the problems. Above all, such a 
staff needs a sense of direction from the administrator 
which will dispel any confusion regarding objectives 
and create a unified atmosphere in which this profes- 
sional help may be given. 


FourtH Favorep 


It is obvious that I favor our adopting the fourth 
suggestion mentioned; namely—Service to individuals 
—as our mission. To do so does not necessarily throw 
out certain positive aspects of the other three. For 
example, a successfully rehabilitated individual rep- 
resents one of the soundest ways of protecting the 
tax-paying public. Neither does such a mission de- 
emphasize the importance of public assistance grants 
to those who lack purchasing power; it simply sets a 
different tone in its administration. Public assistance 
is not an end in itself; simply a temporary stopgap 
while a rebuilding program is in process. Finally, no 
public welfare program is more efficient than the one 
which reduces the likelihood of reapplication. 
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Some administrators have it and some don’t. It 
would be safer to throw out those that don’t and start 
over. Things being what they are, however, this is not 
likely to occur and so consideration needs to be given 
to ways of converting those who don’t have it. 

Lack of a mission characterizes public administra- 
tors in fields other than welfare. You know them and 
I know them in public health and public education. 
With the ebb and flow of political, social, and ec- 
onomic forces that are constantly present in public 
administration, it is extremely difficult for an admin- 
istrator to adopt a mission and stick to it. What us- 
ually happens is that he vacillates back and forth be- 
tween the various ones I have described, thus produc- 
ing the apparent vacuum of direction into which the 
specialists—the legal advisers, the accountants, the 
special investigators, the business efficiency experts— 
rush. Now there is nothing wrong with these special- 
ists; it is simply that they do their best work and 
bring about a unity of administration only when the 
administrator furnishes a clear sense of direction. 

In retrospect, I can think of some public welfare 
administrators who had a clear sense of direction. 
High on my list would go Grace Abbott, David 
Aidie, William Hodson, and Clemens France. Each 
of them, I believe, comes up through the ranks of 
public welfare administration with a clear-cut recog- 


nition of the importance of individuals and through- 
out their lives were dedicated to a mission of service. 

It is not doing these pioneers a disservice to recog- 
nize that their tasks may have been made easier by 
the mere fact of their being pioneers. It is much more 
difficult to be dedicated over a long period of day-by- 
day operations. Lacking a sence of emergency, the ad- 
ministrator of today is apt to take his eye off the 
distant horizon and begin to let it rove about in- 
ternally. This phenomenon is particularly acute 
among some state welfare administrators who from 
time to time send a flock of accountants and other 
specialists out to the local communities to check up 
on operations and generally restrict the area of what 
may be considered public welfare activities. 

The lack of a mission or the adherence to the wrong 
mission has plagued public welfare officials ever since 
Henry VIII closed the monasteries in 1536. After a 
few centuries of false starts, the religious leaders 
finally came to the conclusion that their greatest con- 
tribution lay along the lines of humanizing the hard- 
boiled public officials. These efforts finally prevailed in 
America to the end that the law of the land now 
carries the principle enunciated in the Christian relig- 
ion that every individual is important. Not a few here 
or a few there counted; but every individual had in- 





herent dignity and should be treated as such. The ' 
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battle is not won, however. The church has a con- 
tinuing responsibility now that the importance of the 
individual is spelled out in the statutes to see that 
every individual has the services he needs in order to 
achieve the dignity which was intended. 

Take the “minister” out of administration and all 
you have left is ad-ation or addition—the addition of 
more burdens to an already over-harassed community. 





JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
(Continued from page 113) 


distribution of state funds for the care of juve- 
nile delinquents in all approved institutions. 


b. The costs of care and re-education should be 
shared by the state and the counties on an 
equitable basis, with the state reimbursing the 
counties for 50 per cent of their payments for 
institutional care. 


c. Maximum rates of care, based on minimum de- 
sirable program standards, should be estab- 
lished by the Department of Welfare as in- 
centives to the training schools to improve their 
training programs. 

d. The system should be installed gradually to 
ease the financial burden on the state, to main- 
tain county expenditures at an even level, and 
to effect a smooth transition from the present 
system. 


e. The Department of Welfare should administer 
the state system of reimbursement. 


Obviously we are not going to achieve these over- 
night, but we are taking steps as we can, legislation- 
wise, in budgeting, Department organization, and 
with cognizance of the readiness of courts, local public 
and private agencies, religious, social and citizens, 
groups to move along with us in a planned way. 

I would feel remiss were I not to re-emphasize as 
essential in the prevention and control of delinquency, 
a non-specific task which we all have, the task of 
helping to remake our culture. Bishop Bernard J. 
Sheil of the Chicago Archdiocese posed the problem 
admirably when he said: 


“All of us dealing with child welfare talk about 
the necessity of adjusting the child to society. But 
to what kind of a society are we adjusting the 
child? We have a society in which material suc- 
cess is held up as the highest goal. We have a 
society in which spiritual and moral values are held 
in contempt, while the rewards of dishonesty and 


injustice are more prodigal than ever. In our society 

countless human beings are deprived of the very 

necessities of life and millions dwell in hovels that 

a barbarian would reject. We aim at immediate 

satisfactions and are feverishly anxious for frivolous 

pursuits. Is it wise to attempt to adjust youth to 
such an environment? The problem is not one of 
adjusting young people to the world; it is rather, 

a question of adjusting the world.” 

We must emphasize with Bishop Sheil, that our 
society has not given children a firm understanding 
of who they are and has not been able to assure 
them of what is true, desirable, and moral. We know 
that we could hardly expect mentally healthy and re- 
sponsible children when we have preached one set 
of values and practiced another. 

We, the adult world, must keep faith with the 
young, both the over-privileged and the under-privi- 
leged, for until we do, they will continue to rebel. 





ABSENT PARENTS SUPPORT 
(Continued from page 120) 


ment. If payment is made through the welfare 
department, notice of delinquent payments must be 
sent to the district attorney or to the probation de- 
partment. Has experience been analyzed to reveal 
which arrangement is most economical? Even if we 
do not know the answer, we can be sure that economy 
and convenience would be served by a clear under- 
standing among the agencies of an agreed method of 
payment. 

I have not mentioned the need for developing coun- 
ty reciprocity as well as interstate cooperation, and 
the role which state associations of supervisors, welfare 
directors, district attorneys, sheriffs, and judges can 
play in developing state-wide standards and mutual 
understanding. In conclusion I will suggest the fol- 
lowing objectives for whatever procedures are used 
in obtaining support from absent parents: 

(1) To obtain support through the social service 
approach insofar as it is consistent with the 
intent of the Aid to Dependent Children laws. 

(2) To obtain support with the least impairment of 
parental status, of children’s self-respect and 
respect for their parents. 

(3) To obtain support through cooperative arrange- 
ments wherever such arrangements can con- 
tribute to economy and convenience and to the 
public purposes underlying both Aid to De- 
pendent Children and the enforcement of the 
duty of parents to support their children. 
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COST ACCOUNTING 
(Continued from page 126) 


costs, agency director and staff and other related 
costs, advisory board, office services, accounting 
and disbursing, research and statistics, personnel, 
and appeals. 

Joint executive functions. Other groups of state 
office or executive joint functions are not easily identi- 
fiable by program. 

A number of easily applied bases are available for 
the distribution of the joint executive costs. It is 
anticipated here that a combination of several should 
apply. For instance, office services, on the theory that 
percentage-wise a maximum of expense is directly 
related to local office achievements could be distributed 
to the programs in the proportion that the aggregate 
costs of the functions of each program are to the total. 
The costs of research and statistics may call for a 
distribution on a weighted caseload basis. Certain 
other costs may be applied to the various programs on 
a straight per case basis. 

It should be remembered that we are considering 
only the problems inherent in the five public assistance 
programs. Certainly there exists in the executive costs 
elements of joint supervision relating to other admin- 
istered programs. Since for the basis of discussion 
through these pages, it is presumed that all such 
identifiable costs will have been directly charged, it 
likewise follows that all allocable portions of joint 
costs have been backed out before applying the distri- 
bution factors. 


Impact oF FuNcTIONAL REPORTS 
ON Future OPERATIONS 


Obviously any discussion of the by-products of 
functional accounting and their uses must be predi- 
cated upon the assumption that success will only stem 
from a careful evaluation of “to-be-required” reports. 
Visualization of values inevitably can only come after 
considerable study of the problem, and background 
of public assistance reporting. 


OperaTING REPorTs 


Cost centers by salaries and travel, based on reports 
of operational costs in the determination of initial 
eligibility, recurring determinations, and special serv- 
ices to recipients, can be an aid to administration. The 
extent that these reports will be utilized must be 
agreed to by administrators. These needs would prob- 
ably be prescribed in close collaboration with program 
directors and local supervisors. 

That an improvement could be made in our 
monthly administrative reports and reports to advisory 


boards is obvious. Conditioned, of course, upon de- 
velopment it can be stated that eventually all reports 
could be shaped to the end that costs could be re- 
ported as, for instance, in Old Age Assistance, $60.00 
per average recipient. This $60.00 being the product 
of the payment, plus the related prorata of costs of 
establishing and re-establishing eligibility, making 
changes through visitations and both first line super- 
vision and the state office costs. Supporting each of 
the functions would be the obtainable object of 
expense. 


Agency directors and program directors frequently 
feel the need of a guide or standard other than those 
provided by current or prior experiences of their own 
agencies. This need may be supplied through the 
comparisons of productions units, knowing the cost 
content or any combination of costs by program or 
cost center or state-wide consolidations. 


LEGISLATIVE REPORTS 


The main contact with the legislature is through 
the presentation of the budget. The budget document 
is not only a request for appropriations, it is a report 
of prior operations, a comparison of current requests 
with prior costs and usually a justification statement 
in support of differences. 

It is in this connection that knowledge of functional 
operations holds much promise, as: 


1. An improved ability to sustain requests for addi- 
tional personnel would stem from the knowledge 
obtainable as to fluctuations in work load or 
pressure for greater effort to validate caseloads. 


2. Appraisals of operating and management prac- 
tices by program with reliable and factual data 
in support of estimates would be available for 
presentation to budget officers or appropriation 
committees. 


3. In situations where legislation has imposed new 
or revised requirements an adequate basis of 
ascertaining the before and after effects of related 
changes would be obtainable. 


The requirements of performance budgeting have 
already been discussed. Functional accounting without 
a system of performance budgeting can be considered. 
Likewise, performance budgeting can be adopted 
without functional accounting, but there would re- 
main much to be desired. 


My closing thoughts are that some vote of confidence 
or sign indicating interest from our administrators 
would stimulate our desires to take the next steps. 


Editor’s Note: The author reports that these expressions have 
been forthcoming in large and encouraging numbers since this 
paper was first presented last year. 
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Legislative Developments In the States 


Because many legislatures are not in session this year, reports of legislative 
activity are limited. Only two states are covered in the current report there- 


fore. 


ARIZONA 


During the 1955 regular session, the Arizona Legis- 
lature passed three measures which affected the 
operation of the Welfare Department. The first 
exempted the department from the provisions of an 
act passed the previous year which established a 
method for judicial review of administrative decisions 
of state agencies. The second abolished claims against 
the estate of OAA recipients. The third modified a 
requirement that clients file a report each quarter 
on income and resources by leaving the report period 
definition to the department. 


A number of bills failed to pass. These included 
measures which would 1) raise grant maximum, 2) 
raise grant-income maximums and 3) add items to 
the assistance budgets. Those dealing with 2) and 3) 
received the most serious consideration. During the 
present 1956 session which continues at time of writ- 
ing, similar proposals are being considered. Increasing 
attention is being given one bill which would raise 
the grant maximum in ADC cases which the State 
Board has advised the legislature deserves first priority. 
The appropriation bill in 1955 revised the depart- 
ment’s requests slightly downward in some respects. 
A supplemental appropriation, for $175,000 for grants 
this fiscal year, has been passed during the 1956 


session. 


WISCONSIN 


Of all the legislative developments in Wisconsin 
in the 1955 session, one of the most significant for 
the Department of Public Welfare was the complete 
study and revision of the Children’s Code. The 
notable results which followed a study by the Child 
Welfare Committee of the Legislative Council were: 

1. Revision of language to use of simple modern 

terms. 
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2. Mandatory provision for counties to furnish 
child welfare services and juvenile court services. 

3. Provision for informal disposition of cases in 
juvenile courts. 


4. Removal of age limit from present statutes so 
that children under 14, who constitute a menace 
to themselves or others, may be detained in jail 
in a room entirely separate and apart from adults, 
which has been approved by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare for the detention of 
children. 

5. Permitting termination of parental rights for: 
Children of mentally deficient parents if the 
parents’ mental deficiency prevents providing 
proper care and protection to the child; children 
of mentally ill parents where, prior to the find- 
ing of mental illness, the parent had abandoned 
or neglected the child. 


6. Requirement that the peace officer keep records 
of children separate from those of adults and 
that the former be closed, except on order of 
the court; and that records of individuals in care 
and legal custody of the State Department of 
Public Welfare, county welfare agencies, licensed 
child welfare agencies, and day care centers be 
closed, except on order of the court. 


7. Provision for court review of the guardian’s 
refusal to consent to adoption to ascertain 
whether the guardian’s refusal is arbitrary, 
capricious, or not based on substantial evidence. 
Where this is determined, the court may waive 
the requirement of such consent and determine 
the petition for adoption in accordance with 
the best interests of the child. 

Other legislation in the children’s field includes 
appropriation of $6,000,000 to construct a new Wis- 
consin School for Boys; approval of the addition of 
eight field personnel and four clerical personnel in 
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“FOLKS AT HOME" 
(Continued from page 107) 


the department to handle the screening of juveniles 
committed to the department and provide state 
juvenile probation services when local services are 
inadequate. 

New legislation also covers eligibility for Old Age 
Assistance with reference to liquid assets and insur- 
ance: 


1. Permits a person to be eligible for Old Age 
Assistance while holding $500 in liquid assets 
free of control of county agency. 

2. Requires return to recipients of any money de- 
posited with the county treasurer for payment 
of funeral expenses. 

3. Permits ownership of an insurance policy with 
cash value not to exceed $1,000. 

4. Permits county to include insurance premiums 
in recipient’s budget upon his request and his 
naming the county welfare agency as beneficiary 
of the policy. 

5. Requires re-assignment to recipients of insur- 
ance policies previously assigned to the county. 


Enabling legislation now makes it possible for a 
county to utilize otherwise unused portions of build- 
ing and grounds and facilities of an established county 
tuberculosis sanatorium as a home for the aged or a 
unit thereof, providing requirements of the State 
Board of Health and the State Department of Public 
Welfare are satisfied. 


Other highlights of the legislation this year include 
amendments to the statutes governing Aid to the 
Blind to include the same provision governing insur- 
ance as is included in the Old Age Assistance law; 
a sex deviate law amendment aimed to define more 
clearly a sex crime and permit the study and treatment 
of psychiatrically deviated offenders not presently 
considered eligible for observation in view of Supreme 
Court decision interpreting law; provision in a new 
measure on civil defense making it the responsibility 
of the department to plan and provide for evacuation 
of inmates of charitable and penal institutions in case 
of mass evacuation due to enemy attack, for the mass 
care of evacuees in public and private facilities, and 
for payment for the use of facilities and supplies. 

Among propositions introduced in the 1955 session 
which failed to pass were: a proposal to raise the 
maximum grant of Aid to the Blind from $75 to $90 
per month; an attempt to release the OAA lien on 
the home of an Old Age Assistance recipient to the 
extent such recipient had suffered any loss by reason 
of the assignment of insurance to the county agency 
under the provisions of the 1953 statute; a proposal 
to reduce the persons liable for relative support to 
parents and spouses relieving the children of this duty. 


have reached the stage where they can be referrea w 
as “institutions” along with the health department 
and the county agriculture agency. The courts and 
the schools know the county boards and make use of 
some of their services. 

About two and a half years ago Maryland’s director 
of public welfare, prior to speaking to a county group 
composed of board members, legislators and com- 
missioners, asked a local welfare director how the 
program was accepted in the county. The county 
director thought the program was accepted as a neces- 
sary evil. Answering the same question today, the 
county director’s opinion has changed. He believes it 
must be a comfort for the community just to know 
the county welfare board is there. If the director’s 
opinion based on observation and experience is valid, 
then in the eyes of the community changes and devel- 
opments have come about in that area, just as they 
have in relation to local board, staff and client. As 
is true in almost any undertaking, much remains to 
be accomplished, but “ ’ has been made. 


progress’ 
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Vocational Rehabilitation of the Tuberculous. By Sol 
L. Warren. National Tuberculosis Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York, New York. 1955. 193 
pages. $1.70. 


Reliable follow-up studies to determine the effec- 
tiveness of vocational rehabilitation programs have 
long been badly needed. Although sweeping state- 
ments about the benefits of such programs have 
frequently been made, all too often they have been 
based on inadequate samples and emotional and 
empirical, rather than scientific, evaluation of the 
data. Dr. Warren set himself the task of filling 
this gap. This carefully conceived and meticulously 
carried out study satisfies most, if not all of the re- 
quirements of scientific inquiry and analysis. 

Tuberculous patients discharged from the Mu- 
nicipal Sanatorium, Otisville, N. Y. offered a popu- 
lation in which a study group and a control group 
could be closely matched except for one variable— 
participation or non-participation in a post-hospital 
vocational rehabilitation program. Two hundred 
forty subjects, discharged during 1942 and 1943 
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BOOK NOTES 137 


were individually studied exactly five years later. 
Of these, seventy-nine had participated in the state 
vocational rehabilitation program, and one hun- 
dred sixty-one had not. All of the subjects had 
been first admissions to the hospital, had been dis- 
charged with medical consent after comparable in- 
hospital courses of treatment, all had reached the 
four-hour activity tolerance, and all had favorable 
prognoses. 


The state agency provided all the subjects who 
participated in its program with medical and voca- 
tional evaluation, counseling and guidance, and 
follow-up in employment. Depending on their in- 
dividual needs, one or more of the following serv- 
ices were also provided: Vocational training, psy- 
chometric evaluation, maintenance allowance, sup- 
plies and equipment, and job placement. The 
majority of those in the control (non-participating) 
group immediately entered the labor force. 


The five year follow-up study of all the subjects 
revealed that those in the participating group were 
significantly (in the statistical as well as the general 
sense) better in every respect: More of them (per- 
centagewise) were alive, fewer had had relapses, 
more were psychologically and socially adjusted, 
more were working at jobs for which they were 
suited, more were financially independent, and 
fewer had had to resort to public assistance during 
the period. With what appears to be ample justi- 
fication, the author concludes that these signifi- 
cant benefits resulted from participation in the vo- 
cational rehabilitation program. 

This book can be highly recommended for care- 
ful reading by all those interested in confirming 
their impressions that “rehabilitation” is of benefit 
to the patient, to his family, and to society. Those 
who have had doubts about such benefits probably 
will have them shaken by this convincing story. 
The author’s methodology will intrigue those who 
are research-minded. The bibliography of 270 
references should be immeasurably helpful to those 
who will be writing in this field in the future. 

A summary of this study appeared in the Febru- 
ary 1954 issue of THE AMERICAN REVIEW 
OF TUBERCULOSIS under the title “A Com- 
parative Analysis of the Post-Discharge Experiences 
of Tuberculous Patients.” 


J. H. Gerber, M.D. 

Chief Medical Officer 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


A Study of Selected Home Care Programs. Public 


Health Monograph No. 35. Public Health Service, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. December 1955. 127 pages. 65 
cents. 

The responsibility of providing high quality 
medical care to welfare recipients at the lowest 
possible cost will make this monograph of immedi- 
ate interest to welfare administrators and their 
professional staff. Aside from the psychologic con- 
siderations, there is a significant difference in costs 
between providing care to a patient in a hospital 
and providing him with high quality professional 
and skilled services in his own home when hos- 
pital care on a continuing basis is not essential. 

Of course, the welfare administrator is as familiar 
as any one with the desirability of keeping the pa- 
tient at home wherever possible. Indeed, there are 
several welfare agencies which would have little 
difficulty in meeting the definition of a home care 
program established for the purposes of this study; 
namely, a program having “centralized responsi- 
bility for the administration and coordination of 
services to patients, and for providing at least the 
minimum of medical, nursing and social services, 
essential drugs and supplies.” However, the vast 
majority of agencies offer little more than physi- 
cians’ services in the home. This survey of eleven 
selected home care programs, which was conducted 
as a joint project by the Public Health Service and 
the Commission on Chronic Illness, presents con- 
siderable information that will be useful to welfare 
administrators in augmenting their presently exist- 
ing services or in establishing new services. 


Unfortunately, if anyone is looking for a quick 
and stereotyped answer to the question of how to 
operate a home care program, he will be truly 
disillusioned. The very first conclusion of the study 
explodes any preconceived notion that a ready-made 
home care program can be superimposed upon a 
community. It states that “organized home care 
programs vary in size, from a few patients to thou- 
sands of patients; that they include patients of all 
ages, with virtually all types of illnesses of all de- 
grees of severity; that the kinds and amounts of 
services provided vary widely; and that the cost 
per patient or per patient-day of care also varies 
from program to program.” 

However, the survey does present a five-step 
guide which should be followed by any com- 
munity wishing to initiate or expand its services 
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in this field. In brief, these steps are as follows: 


1. Assess the community need for a home care 
program. 

2. Explore the community’s resources and evalu- 
ate them in relation to their potential in meet- 
ing the needs of the patients at home. 

3. Plan the program. 

4. Establish criteria for acceptance of patients on 
the program. 

5. Establish a record system that will facilitate 
the provision and coordination of services and 
at the same time yield statistical and cost data 
to meet the administrative, operational and 
evaluative needs in the program. 


One word of caution, missing from most other 
reports on home care programs, seems quite perti- 
nent in warning of the danger of quickly riding 
the bandwagon of any new idea. This is, “the 
kinds and amounts of service required by some 
patients may be so great that institutionalization is 
preferred for economic reasons.” In other words 
the quantity of service required, as well as the 
type of service required, should influence the selec- 
tion of patients for a home care program. 

The economic and the psychologic aspects of the 
home care program are exceedingly important to 
the community. Also of particular interest is the 
considerable educational value in the training of 
students in all disciplines included in the home 
care service. The orientation of medical, nursing 
and social work students regarding the needs of 
the sick person and the impact of the illness upon 
the social-economic status of the family and com- 
munity will lead to a better understanding by 
these professions in reference to the problems of 
the welfare agency and the community as a whole. 


I. Jay Brightman, M.D. 
Assistant Commissioner (Health) 
for Welfare Medical Services 
New York State Department of 

Social Welfare 


A Family Budget Standard: For the Use of Social 
and Health Agencies in New York City. Budget 
Standard Service, Research Department, Welfare 
and Health Council of New York City, 44 East 
23rd Street, New York 10, New York. 1955. 62 
pages. 

In recent years the welfare field has given in- 
creased emphasis to its need for more research. 
That need is real and urgent in many aspects of 


welfare work. But perhaps the welfare field has 
never fully recognized nor fully utilized its own 
unique contribution in one important area of re- 
search—that of objective definition and pricing of 
standards of living. What other auspice has ever 
provided budget standards applicable to families 
of any size and age composition? 

In presenting this standard the Budget Standard 
Service clearly states that its object is not to present 
a basis for determining need for financial assist- 
ance. The first statement in the text is: “This family 
budget standard provides a measure of the cost of 
living requirements in New York City for self- 
supporting families of given size and composition.” 
The principal purposes for which the standard is 
intended are set forth in the foreword as follows: 


“1. To provide current reference materials on 
family living costs, typical requirements, re- 
tail prices, related data. 

2. To provide a basis for establishing equitable 
fee scales consistent with ability to pay for 
services rendered by public or voluntary wel- 
fare and health agencies, and to determine 
eligibility for free services. 

3. To facilitate counseling on problems of fam- 
ily financial management. 

4. To provide budget material for in-service 
training programs.” 

In general, the level of the standard corresponds to 
that of the “City Worker’s Family Budget” for a 
family of 4, prepared by the U. S. Department of 
Labor. This is a crude comparison, as the Depart- 
ment of Labor Budget was prepared in 1946, has 
not been repriced since 1951; the New York budget 
has been prepared in the last few years, and priced 
in October 1954. The comparison, however, may 
be of some value as indication of level to public 
welfare agencies familiar with the “City Worker’s 
Family Budget” through use of it as a basis for 
“relative’s responsibility” income scales and for 
other purposes. 

This standard will have wide interest for a public 
welfare audience, quite apart from the level of the 
standard, and the fact that it has been closely geared 
to consumption patterns and prices in New York 
City. The text clearly sets forth much of the 
method used, a method evolved and applied by 
some of the most skilled and experienced home 
economists in the welfare field. In this work these 
home economists have also drawn on the skill and | 
competence of allied professional fields. | 

In addition to the interest of the over-all method, | 
certain sections of the standard can be expected to 
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receive special scrutiny by the public welfare field. 
For example, in the section on “Medical Care,” the 
Budget Standard Service has used the medical care 
base from the “City Worker’s Family Budget” 
modified on the basis of average use of correspond- 
ing services by families enrolled in the Health In- 
surance Plan of New York City in 1948. The re- 
sult is a cost figure for specified services, excluding 
group hospitalization, of $52 per person per year; 
with group hospitalization included, $71 per per- 
son per year. It is interesting to compare this with 
costs met by public assistance. In his speech to the 
83rd Annual Meeting of the American Public 
Health Association at Chicago in November 1955, 
the Commissioner of Social Security stated, “Pres- 
ent expenditures from federal, state and local funds 
for medical care for recipients of the four federally 
aided assistance programs are estimated to total ap- 
proximately $265 million annually, or about. . . 
$52 annually for each person receiving aid.” (These 
funds were not spread evenly over the country; 
five states account for one-half the total; seven 
states make no payment for medical care in public 
assistance.) “The average amount of $52 annually 
does not of course represent the entire amount of 
expenditure for medical care being received by pub- 
lic assistance recipients, because it does not meas- 
ure care rendered without charge or through other 
resources within the states.” It is known that fam- 
ilies with the lowest incomes have more illness 
than families with higher incomes. The real need, 
and possibly the only use for any valid average, is 
as part of a plan for spreading the risk, so that 
individuals whose need is greatly in excess of the 
average, can get the care needed. 


Public welfare personnel, particularly those in 
public assistance, may be interestd in using parts 
of this budget standard in another way. As a 
disciplinary exercise it is interesting to take the 
totals for two small families, without employed 
members, (1) a widow, age 25, with a child, age 4, 
and (2) a widow living alone, age 68, as set forth 
on page 59 under “Instructions for Using the 
Short Form.” The monthly cost is $170.50 and 
$125.45 respectively, for the needs of these two 
families at New York City prices. Then, with no 
more attention to price, turn back to the detail of 
the quantity standard; for example, to clothing, on 
page 30, for an elderly woman and for a housewife, 
on page 26 for a child 2-5 years of age, and decide 
which items would not be needed if instead of 
“self-support,” these individuals were dependent on 
OAA or ADC. 


Undoubtedly this work by the Budget Standard 
Service of the New York Welfare and Health 
Council will stimulate other agencies and councils 
in other parts of the country to undertake similar 
work. 

Cornelia M. Dunphy 

Principal Assistance Standards 
Specialist 

Bureau of Public Assistance 

U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Activities in Nursing Homes. A handbook for volun- 


teers. 73 pages, and Guidebook for Organization 
and Management of Nursing Homes for Aging. 
66 pages. Licensing Program, State Department of 
Social Welfare, Topeka, Kansas. 1955. 


These two handbooks are a substantial contribu- 
tion to the literature on licensing of nursing care 
institutions. The material blends effectively philos- 
ophy and practicality, and should be of help to 
agencies concerned with good care for the chronic- 
ally ill and infirm. A limited number of copies is 








SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Richmond Professional Institute 
of the 
College of William and Mary 


Graduate Professional Education 
Leading to the Degree of Master 
of Science in Social Work 


Fall Semester Begins September 12, 1956. 
Applications now being received. 
Catalogue will be sent 
on request. 


. 
For further information, write to 
Tue Dmecror, 800 West Franklin Street 
Richmond 20, Virginia 
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available from the Kansas Department of Social 
Welfare. 


The Chapel Hill Workshops, 1955. Presented jointly 
by the Child Welfare League of America and the 
School of Social Work at the University of North 
Carolina. School of Social Work, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 1955. 
40 pages. 50 cents. 


Community Organization: Theory and Principles. 
By Murray G. Ross. Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 
33rd Street, New York 16, New York. December 
1955. 239 pages. $3.00. 


The Constitution and the Right of Free Movement. 
By Jacobus tenBroek. National Travelers Aid As- 
sociation, 425 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New 
York. 1955. 15 pages. 25 cents. 


The Fundamentals of Child Protection: A Statement 
of Basic Concepts and Principles. By Vincent De- 
Francis. Children’s Division of the American Hu- 
mane Association, 896 Pennsylvania Street, Denver 
3, Colorado. 1956. 71 pages. $1.00. An attempt to 
set forth in a form usable for ready reference the 
basic concepts and fundamentals of practice in pro- 
tective services for children. 


Guide to Making a Survey of Patients Receiving 
Nursing and Personal Care. Public Health Service 
Publication No. 454. By Jerry Solon, M.A., Dean 
W. Roberts, M.D., and Dean E. Krueger, M.A. 
Commission on Chronic Illness and Public Health 
Service. For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 1955. 55 pages. 75 cents. 

This guide resulted from the studies of nursing 
home patients, conducted by thirteen state standard- 
setting agencies in cooperation with the Commis- 
sion on Chronic Illness and the Public Health Serv- 
ice. The methodology described is applicable to 
local or state surveys, and would be useful for wel- 
fare departments administering nursing care insti- 
tutions or responsible for licensing programs. Fur- 
thermore, the individual patient schedule could be 
a useful tool for analyzing the nursing needs of as- 
sistance patients, and could serve as part of the wel- 
fare department record. 


Health Services for Children in Foster Care. Child 
Welfare League of America, 345 E. 46th Street, 
New York. 1955. 32 pages. 75 cents. 


Protecting Children in Adoption. Children’s Bureau 
Publication 354. Report of a conference held in 
Washington, June 27 and 28, 1955. Children’s Bu- 


reau, Social Security Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1956. 43 pages. 20 cents. 


Selected References on Aging: An Annotated Biblio- 
graphy. Committee on Aging, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D. C. For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 1955. 64 pages. 30 cents. 


The Trouble with Cops. By Albert Deutsch. Crown 


Publishers, Inc., 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, New York. 243 pages. 1955. $3.00. 
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CHILD WELFARE SERVICES WORKERS needed 
for fast growing southern California county in 
developing adoptions or child welfare work. Excel- 
lent supervision. Starting salary $327; step in- 
creases to $397. Benefits. Must have one year in 
graduate school of social work. Write County Civil 


au office, 236 Third Street, San Bernardino, 
alif. 








ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, CHILD WELFARE SERV- 
ICES. Supervisory and administrative work in Di- 
vision of Child Welfare Services. Requirements: 
Master’s Degree in Social Work; 4 years of experi- 
ence in child welfare work including 2 years at 
level of casework supervisor or its equivalent. Sal- 
ary: $4800-$6000. Write: Joseph H. Roe, Director, 
Division of Child Welfare Services, State Depart- 
ment Public Welfare, Box 1723, Helena, Montana. 








NEW MEXICO in the mild Southwest offers excel- 
lent opportunities with good salaries for profes- 
sional social workers in public and child welfare 
programs. Vacancies exist in state office and field 
positions. Write MERIT SYSTEM SUPERVISOR, 
BOX 939, SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO for application 
blanks and further information, 








SENIOR CHILD WELFARE WORKER — College 
graduate with 60 semester hours graduate study in 
an accredited school of social work, one year of ex- 
perience in casework with children, or, 30 semester 
hours of graduate work and three years of case- 
work experience. Must have driver’s license. Sal- 
ary $3,588-4,368. Write to Richmond Department 
of Personnel, Richmond, Virginia. 








WASHINGTON STATE offers excellent opportu- 
nities in casework, supervision and administration. 
Caseworkers with one or two years graduate train- 
ing start from $3684-4188. Supervisors and admin- 
istrators start $4188-5904. Inquiries answered 
promptly by State Personnel Board, Box 688, 
Olympia, Washington. 




















